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Cairnes,   Prof. 


Prof.  Cairnes  of  Dublin,  the  able  author 
of  "  The  Slave  Power,"  has  contributed  to  the 
Belfast  Northern  Whig  an  article  on  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, from  which  we  extract  the  closing  para- 
graph : 

"  Mr.  Lincoln  is  one  of  those  historic  char- 
acters whom  Carlyle,  in  the  better  days  of  his 
earlier  and  saner  genius,  would  have  loved  to 
sketch.  Among  the  men  who  have  been  sum- 
moned from  tbe  unambitious  pursuits  of  every- 
day life  to  save  and  guide  nations  in  their  hour 
of  trial,  the  uncouth  and  yet  not  undignified 
figure  of  the  Illinois  rail-splitter  and  village 
lawyer  —  'mean  white'  of  Kentucky  by  birth 
—  will  hold  by  no  means  the  lowest  place.  But 
for  the  migration  of  his  father  across  the  Ohio, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  it  is  strange  to  think,  might 
now  be  risking  the  worthless  life  of  a  '  cracker  ' 
or  '  sand-hiller '  in  the  armies  of  Jefferson 
Davis.  If  it  were  not  for  Mr.  Carlyle's  adhe- 
sion to  the  principle  of  '  hiring  servants  for  life ' 
as  one  of  the  forms  of  the  rule  of  the  strong- 
est, it  is  easy  to  see  to  which  of  fne  two  leaders 
in  the  civil  war  his  sympathies  would  turn. 
Jefferson  Davis  is  a  type  of  the  professional 
politician  —  practised  in  the  conventions  of 
government  —  a  master  of  those  arts  of  national 
'  palaver  '  and  diplomatic  '  having  the  honor  to 
be,'  which  excite,  even  in  an  unreasonable  de- 
gree, Mr.  Carlyle's  dislike  and  contempt.  He. 
is  an  American  statesman  with  a  European  var- 
nish. Abraham  Lincoln,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  his  genius  for  silence,  and  its  correlative, 
occasional  felicitous  speech,  struggling  with  the 
difficulties  of  an  imperfect  early  education  — 
the  tine  spirit  in  the  rough  garb  —  blending 
firm  purposes  with  humane  heart  —  a  deep  re- 
ligion with  a  genuine,  if  homely  humor  — 
seems  made  for  Carlyle's  pen.  The  formal, 
decorous,  courtly  figure  of  the  founder  of  the 
Union  will  contrast  strangely  with  the  ungainly 
and  unpolished  figure  of  (we  trust)  its  destined 
restorer.  But  history  will  recognize  one  thing 
common  to  George  Washington  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  —  a  pure  honesty  void  of  self-seeking. 
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Right  Angles 


By  Alexander  Cairns 

LINCOLN  BEAD— AND  GEEW. 

LINCOLN'S  birthday  should  come  at  least 
once  a  month,  to  turn  our  minds  that  often 
to  the  greatest  character  ever  produced  on  the 
western  continent. 

He  looms  larger  with  the  passing  years; 
before  him  the  modern  pettyfogging  politician 
ia  dwarfed  into  contemptible  insignificance. 
And  only  one  thing  can  maintain  such  immor- 
tality. That  is  a  firm  grip  upon  the  eternal 
verities. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Benjamin  Franklin 
the  King  Solomon  of  America,  equalled  in 
wisdom  Father  Abraham.  Lincoln's  pronounce- 
ments at  times  were  so  profound  the  greatest 
in  the  nation  marvelled. 

WHAT  was  the  secret  of  that  wisdom? 
Markham's  poem  on  Lincoln  reveals  part 
of  it.  Indeed,  there  was  in  him  "a  strain  of 
prophecy,"  and  he  was  "tempered  .  .  .  with 
the  thrill  of  human  tears."  He  did  have  "the 
smack  and  tang  of  elemental  things,  the  recti- 
tude and  patience  of  the  cliff,"  and  "the  pity 
of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars." 

Greatness  was  native  to  Lincoln.  He  seems 
the  exception  to  the  rule  of  the  psychologists 
that  traits  are  built  in  as  a  man  progresses. 
This  man  seemed  to  be  gigantic  from  the  cra- 
dle. 

But  look  at  a  few  of  the  wells  into  which 
the  great  emancipator  let  down  his  bucket. 
"When  a  boy,  his  stock  of  books  was  small,  but 
they  were  thoroughly  thumb  worn  when  he 
had  done  with  them.  And  they  were  such 
volumes  as  would  tend  to  build  a  great  soul  if 
well  heeded.    Here  they  are: 

THE  Bible,  Plutarch's  Lives,  Aesop's  Fables, 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress, a  history  of  the  United  States,  Weem's 
Life  of  Washington,  and  the  Statutes  of  In- 
diana. 

The  Bible  was  ever  on  Lincoln's  lips.  In 
Plutarch  he  found  his  interpretation  of  men. 
Aesop  walked  with  him  daily,  and  without 
Bunyan,  none  could  understand  the  pathos  of 
this  great  heart. 

Wisdom  is  the  proper  use  of  knowledge. 
"Without  knowledge  there  can  be  no  wisdom. 
In  brief,1  wisdom  is  for  the  student,  the  hard- 
plugging  student  who  will  mix  integrity  with 
knowledge  and  who  knows  the  pain  of  the 
world. 
Copyright,   1929.  by  King:  Features  Syndicate.  Inc. 
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COURAGE  OF  LINCOLN 
IS  HAILED  BY  CALDER 

He   Lays   National   Republican 

Club  Wreath  at  Statue  in 

Union  Square. 


PAYS  TRIBUTE  AS  A  CITIZEN 


Cooper    Union,   Where    Emancipator 

Made  Famous  Address,  to  Hold 

Celebration    Tomorrow. 

The  Abraham  Lincoln  statue  in 
Union  Square  was  decorated  with  a 
wreath  yesterday  afternoon  by  a 
committee  from  the  National  Repub- 
lican Club,  following  a  custom  start- 
ed in  1925.  Former  Senator  William 
M.  Calder,  President  of  the  club, 
placed  the  wreath  and  made  a  short 
address  to  a  group  which  had  gath- 
ered there.  At  the  opposite  end  of 
the  square  an  open  air  meeting  of 
protest  against  war  was  being  held, 
which  dwarfed  the  Lincoln  meeting. 
Mr.  Calder  said: 

"While  Lincoln  was  a  Republican 
and  the  first  President  elected  by 
his  party,  and  as  such  we  are  happy 
indeed  to  pay  a  tribute  to  him,  it  is 
rather  as  citizens  of  New  York  that 
we  are  here  today. 
|  "In  these  busy  times  when  men 
are  engaged  in  the  immediate  prob- 
lems of  life  we  forget  the  sacrifices 
made  in  those  other  days  when  the 
nation  was  engaged  in  a  great  war 
for  its  very  existence.  When  the 
descendants  of  those  who  had  created 
the  Union  were  divided  against  each 
other,  when  brother  fought  brother, 
the  country  was  saved  through  the 
courage  and  fortitude  of  this  great 
patriot. 

"This  monument  was  built  in 
Union  Square  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  city  by  the  contemporaries  of 
Lincoln;  the  men  who  knew  him  so 
that  the  generations  to  come  who 
passed  here  would  have  brought 
home  to  them  the  name  and  fame 
of  him  whose  memory  Americans 
can  never  fail  to  cherish." 

Members  of  the  Committee  were 
Lieut.  Commander  John  Philip  Sou- 
sa,  Assemblyman  Phelps  Phelps, 
George  White,  Postmaster  Albert 
Firmin  of  Brooklyn,  Richard  W. 
Lawrence,  Louis  Guenther,  James  P. 
Callender,  Benjamin  M.  Day,  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration;  H.  Mur- 
ray LaMont  and  J.  Henry  Smythe 
Jr. 

The  National  Republican  Club  will 
hold  its  annual  Lincoln  Day  dinner 
at  the  Waldorf  tomorrow. 

Cooper  Union  alumni  will  have 
their  Lincoln  Day  dinner  in. the  Hew- 
itt addition  of  the  Union  tomorrow 
evening.  Speakers  will  be  R.  Fulton 
Cutting,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustee  of  the  Union,  and  John  C. 
Riedel,  President  of  the  Alumni  Fed- 
eration. It  was  in  the  Great  Hall 
of  Cooper  Union  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln made  the  address  to  the  elec- 
torate of  the  eats  which  won  for  him 
the  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 

Boy  Scouts  to  Pay  Tribute. 

Boy  Scouts  will  gather  at  the  Hall 


of  Fame  this  afternoon  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Lincoln,  as  a  part  of  the  cere- 
monies of  Boy  Scout  Anniversary 
Week.  It  is  expected  that  2,000  boys 
will  attend  as  guests  of  Troop  272, 
which  is  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
University  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Dr.  J.  Edmund  Woodman  will  be 
master  of  ceremonies.  Speakers  will 
be  Major  A.  P.  Simmonds.  liason 
officer  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 


Mrs.  William  Cummings  Story,  Hon- 
orary President  General  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  D.  A.  R.  The 
New  York  University  R.  O.  T.  C. 
will  provide  a  color  guard. 

Veterans  of  the  Confederacy  and 
the  Union  will  join  in  the  unveiling 
of  a  portrait  of  Lincoln  this  after- 
noon in  the  lobby  and  club  lounge  of 
the  Hotel  Lincoln,  Forty-fourth 
Street  and  Eighth  Avenue.  Major 
John  Burk,  who  served  in  New  York 
volunteer  regiments  in  the  Second 
Army  Corps  and  is  one  of  the  few 
persons  still  living  who  heard  Lincoln 
deliver  his  Gettysburg  Address,  and 
Captain  A.  L.  Heckler,  a  veteran  of 
the  Louisiana  Tigers,  will  unveil  the 
portrait  by  Professor  J.  Redding 
Kelly  of  the  Department  of  Art  of 
City  College.  Wade  H.  Cooper  of 
Washington,  President  of  the  Lin- 
coln National  Memorial  Association, 
will  be  the  speaker. 
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Marshall  Field  &  Company 

presents  here  each  day  observations  intended 
to   be   of   value   to   those   it   seeks   to   serve. 
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A  MAN  FOR  THE  AGES 

By  CALEB 

NOTHING  that  anyone  today  can 
write,  say,  or  think  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Abraham  Lincoln  would  in 
any  way  affect  his  historic  stature. 
Perhaps  there  are  but  two  other 
names  in  the  whole  world  —  one 
identified  with  religion,  the  other 
with  literature — about  which  there 
has  grown  up  a  greater  body  of 
comment  and  interpretation  .  .  . 
and  Lincoln,  in  comparison,  is  still 
almost  a  contemporary ! 

Yet  there  is  always  justification 
for  even  so  transient  a  tribute  as 
this,  in  the  fact  that  on  the  anni- 
versary of  his  birth  we  need  not 
so  much  to  talk  or  write  about  him 
again,  as  to  feel  again,  and  feel 
deeply,  the  few,  fixed  principles 
for  which  he  stood.  Principles 
which,  in  final  essence,  can  be  con- 
densed almost  actually  into  two : 
one  a  basic  ideal  for  government, 
and  one  a  lifetime  law  for  personal 
relations. 

Can  you  say  what  those  two 
principles  were?  After  a  little  re- 
flection, it  is  reasonably  certain 
that  you  can.  For  the  governmental 
one  was  of  the  simplest.  Unity !  And 
the  other,  as  to  personal  relations — 
Humanity !  Critical  study  of  his 
speeches  and  acts  as  lawyer,  candidate 
for  office,  office-holder  .  .  .  ultimately 
as  President  .  .  .  show  that  he  held 
in  his  mind  and  heart  but  one  picture 
of  his  country  through  every  waking 
moment :  that  of  a  Union.  Many  mis- 
interpreted his  Civil  War  issues,  think- 
ing his  primary  interest  was  to  abolish 
slavery.  That,  however,  was  secondary, 
always,  to  preservation  of  the  Union. 

Equally  ran,  like  a  golden  thread 
through  all  his  individual  relations, 
his  second  principle — of  humanity. 
"Human,"  with  Lincoln,  was  always 
spelled  with  an  "e"  at  the  end.  It  is 
doubtful  if  ever  any  ruler  brooded  over 
the  sufferings  of  a  nation,  or  made  their 
collective  sorrows  his  own,  as  did  the 
Great  Emancipator.  Whether  it  was  the 
pirdoning  of  a  young  sentry  asleep  at 
is  post,  the  timely  word  of  cheer  to 
i.  harassed  general,  the  moving  lines 
over  a  mother's  loss  of  her  sons,  the 
healing  sympathy  in  a  few  immortal 
sentences  delivered  at  a  battlefield — 
compassionate  gentleness  was  a  principle 
as  definitely  Lincolnian  as  national  sol- 
idarity; and  he  would  venture  every- 
thing in  the  vindication  of  either.  .  .  . 

As  Stanton,  standing  by  Lincoln's 
deathbed  in  the  little  house  across  from 
Ford's  Theater,  realized  that  the  end 
had  come,  he  exclaimed :  "  There  lies  a 
man  for  the  ages !"  And  the  prophetic 
utterance,  has  become  a  worthy  summa- 
tion of  a  superb  career.  Wherever 
noble  men  and  women  cherish  those 
qualities  which  make  great  peoples,  gov- 
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presents  here  each  day  observations  Intaded 
to   be   of   value  to   those   it   seeks  to   serve. 

JHE  MILL  OF  DREAMS 

By  CALEB 

WHETHER  IT  be  powered  by 
sails  like  the  romantic  old  land- 
marks of  Holland,  or  by  a  musi- 
cal waterwheel,  set  in  some  head- 
long mountain  torrent,  no  one  can 
say  But  all  observers  agree  that 
there  is  such  a  Mill  .  .  .  that  every 
creature  living  owns  a  replica  ot 
the  original,  installed  somewhere 
on  his  or  her  private  grounds  . ;  . 
and  that  the  Mill  itself  is  easily 
the  most  valuable  property  mortals 
can  lay  claim  to. 

For  dreams  are  native  to  the 
wide-awake  as  they  are  to  the 
sleeper.  Dreams  of  a  job  to  be 
found— a  woman  to  be  wooed— 
a  home  to  be  built— a  car  to  be 
purchased— a  song  to  be  written— 
an  idea  to  be  actualized-a  plan  to 
be  carried  through.  Tom  Thumb 
dreams  and  Goliath  dreams.  Edu- 
cation dreams,  travel  dreams,  se- 
curity dreams,  hope  dreams  and 
rest  dreams.  Childhood  dreams 
and  old-age  dreams— with  every 
variant  in  between. 

And  all  of  these,  by  the  very 
nature  of  man's  destiny,  go  to  the 
Mill  that  is  man's  choicest  posses- 
sion. Its  wheels  turn,  steady  as 
the  sun's  wheel  in  the  sky.  Some- 
times the  dreams  are  ground  to 
dust,  and  sift  unseen ;  into  the 
Mill's  creviced  foundation.  And 
once  in  a  glorious  interval  some 
emerge  as  golden  grist,  to  be 
moulded  by  action  into  the  stutt  ot 
achievement. 

Lincoln,  failure  in  nearly  all  that 
he  undertook,  had  sent  a  thousand 
dreams  to  this  Mill  before  one 
emerged  that  made  him  in  btan- 
ton's  famous  phrase  "A  man  for 
the  ages."  Ulysses  Grant,  m  his 
forties  still  a  coal  truck  driver 
had  toted  endless  dreams  to  the 
Mill  •   then     grist     suddenly 

emerged  that  made  him  a   great 
figure  in  the  Civil  War  and  shortly 
afterward,     President.       John     Jacob 
A  tor  trundled  dreams  to  this  Mill  in 
his  East  Side  pushcart.     BdwudBok 
brought  his  over  in  a  small  boy  s  pocket 
from  Holland ;  young  Steinmetz  hid  his  I 
in  the  steerage,  en  route  to  America  .  .  . 
Somewhere,    unknown    to    any    other 
soul     Sds  W    Mill    of    Dreams- 
hospitable  to  your  smallest  hope   prom- 
;»%«    grist   instead   of    dust   from    any 
tTofecl T  brought  to  it  that  you are  wiU- 
tV  to   act   on  in  the   do-or-die   spirit 
Abandon  or  dismantle  it,  and  you  banish 
forever  life's  best  possession      Visit  it 
often;  furnish  it  with  some  dream  big 
eSh-and  you  may  yet  realize  the 
ambitions  and  ideals  which  brought  that 
particular  dream  into  being! 
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Letters  from  Readers 


Lincoln,  Great  American, 
Exemplar  of  Democracy. 

By  Vincent  D.  Calenda.      ' 

A  monument  that  will  stand  the 
test  of  time,  the  hurricanes  and 
the  downfalls  of  man  and  nations 
alike,  is  this  unpretentious,  lofty, 
inspiring  figure  of  the  never- 
aging  Abraham  Lincom.  A  man 
of  love  and  affection;  a  man,  hu- 
mane, beyond  word  description; 
with  a  heart  for  the  suffering 
humanity  second  to  none;  with  a 
mind,  keen,  and  a  soul  full  of 
pathos,  and  forever  ready  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  the  less  gifted 
ones. 

Lincoln  will  stand  granite-like 
before  all  mankind,  before  the 
entire  world,  and  for  all  time.  He 
will  remain  indestructible  to  the 
action  of  man  and  nature.  His 
intuition  for  good  stands  unsur- 
passed in  history.  His  insight  was 
lightning-like.  His  loneliness,  and 
his  humility  were  limitless.  His 
loftiness  of  purpose,  his  nobleness 
of  character,  his  earnestness  and 
sincerity,  have  distinguished  him 
before  all,  regardless  of  national- 
ity, creed  or  color. 

Never  was  there  a  mere  man 
with  more  good  in  his  heart; 
never  was  there  a  man  who  under- 
stood better  the  needs  of  his  fel- 
lowmen;  never  was  there  a  man 
who  stood  readier  for  self-sacrifice 
than  this  giant  of  a  most  humble 
birth.  Never  will  there  be  a  greater, 
more  magnificent,  loftier  monu- 
ment; a  truer  example  of  honesty 
and  virtue;  nay,  a  truer  example 
of  self-denial  for  the  betterment 
of  mankind.  Meek,  humble,  for- 
ever gentle.  * 

As  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  he  was  also 
the  Father  of  the  People,  the 
Counsellor,  the  Advisor,  so  that 
the  people  of  the  nation  might 
be  guided  and  uplifted  as  well. 

His  statue  will  stand  as  a  sym- 
bol of  hope,  love,  and  charity,  for 
men  of  all  times  and  of  all  nations 
to  follow  and  emulate. 

Manhattan. 


By  Frank  D.  Slocum. 

The  democracy,  of  which  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  a  teacher  and 
exemplar,  is  a  democracy  possess- 
ing a  truer  nobility  than  does 
any  so-called  aristocratic  society. 
The  truest  title  to  nobility,  is  ac- 
ceptance of  moral  obligations. 
And  democracy,  as  Lincoln  con- 
ceived it,  is  first  of  all  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  moral  responsi- 
bility, which  self-government  im- 
poses on  a  people. 

Of  democracy,  thus  morally 
conceived,     there    has     been     no 


greater  American  teacher  than 
Lincoln.  His  words  have  ever  been 
and  are  today  a  fire  to  kindle  the 
devotion  of  American  people  to 
the  ideals  for  which  our  republic 
stands,  and  a  light  to  guide  that 
devotion  in  the  paths  of  truth, 
justice  and  mercy,  the  only  paths 
leading  to  a  just  and  lasting 
peace. 

Lincoln's  life,  as  that  of  no 
other  leader  of  our  people,  reveals 
that  the  democratic  title  to  no- 
bility is  open  to  the  humblest 
citizen  of  our  American  democracy, 
who  devotes  the  talents  with  which 
God  has  endowed  him  to  the 
noble  purpose  for  which  God  gave 
him  these  talents.  And  these  pur- 
poses are  not  self-glorification, 
nor  self-aggrandizement  but  pro- 
motion of  the  common  weal,  and 
glorification  of  Him  alone,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  vision  of  the 
commonweal. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  one  of 
God's  noble  men.  He  was  not  a 
man,  wise  in  his  own  conceit  that 
he  knew  the  answers  to  all  the 
questions,  but  a  man,  humble  in 
the  knowledge  that  God  alone 
knows  these  answers,  the  knowl- 
edge that  leads  the  truly  wise 
leader  of  his  people  to  seek  God's 
guidance  in  fulfilling  the  high 
obligations,  which  his  leadership 
imposes  on  him. 

It  was  the  high  vision  and  the 
broad  understanding  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  born  of  true  humility  that 
preserved  the  Union  he  loved  to 
the  people,  he  loved,  and  won  his 
title  clear  to  the  noblest  of  titles, 
God's  nobleman. 

In  that  vision,  and  with  that 
understanding,  may  his  beloved 
fellow-countrymen  dedicate  them- 
selves oh  his  birthday  to  the  un- 
finished work  for  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace,  that  no  statesman  more 
nobly  advanced  than  our  most 
beloved  martyr-president. 

Bronx. 


By  Stewart  J.  Dillon. 

America  celebrates  137th  anni-. 
versary  of  the  birth  of  a  great 
American,  born  in  the  midst  of 
greatest  poverty,  deprived  of  even 
a  public  school  education,  self- 
educated,  a  great  reader,  a  book 
student,  by  which  his  mind  had 
been  developed,  his  vocabulary 
enlarged,  which  enabled  him  in 
his  public  life  to  compress  into 
a  speech  of  only  a  few  minutes 
the  whole  philosophy  of  his  life. 

He  entered  the  Presidency  with 
adequate  knowledge  of  his  per- 
sonal responsibility,  and  was 
qualified  for  the  great  task  to 
which    Infinite  wisdom    had   as- 


signed him.  He  never  lost  the 
nobility  of  his  nature  by  being 
elevated  to  the  Presidency — no 
power,  no  honor  could  exalt  him 
above  his  native  simplicity.  He 
was  a  true  humanitarian,  and  was 
ever  ready  to  listen  to  the  story 
of  distress,  and  many  a  sad  heart 
was  cheered  by  his  kind  words 
and  sympathetic  manner.  He  be- 
lieved in  American  democracy — 
and  the  best  definition  of  democ- 
racy today,  are  the  closing  words 
in  his  famous  Gettysburg  Speech, 
November,  19,  1863:  "Government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth." 

His  sound  judgment,  his  hon- 
esty, his  integrity,  and  his  faith 
in  the  American  people  elected 
him  a  second  time  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  his  country.  The  war 
had  ended,  and  he  dreamed  of 
a  united  country  and  a  lasting 
peace.  He  was  taken  away  by 
violence  in  the  midst  of  his  great- 
est usefulness  to  his  country  at 
the  age  of  56  years.  Today,  there 
lies  in  a  great  tomb  at  Spring- 
field, Illinois  the  body  of  that 
Great  American  who  gave  to  his 
country  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion,  and  sacrificed  his  own 
life  to  save  the  Union,  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  Wash- 
ington created. 

The  love  and  gratitude  of  the 
American  people  are  the  columns 
which  support  his  monument  of 
fame. 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
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Part  III 


Lincoln's  Great  Shadow 
Crosses  Woman's  Path 


BY  MARY  ANN  CALLAN 
Times  Women's  Editor 


Less  than  100  years  ago,  a  long, 
gangling  man  of  the  ages  cast  a  shad- 
ow even  greater  than  his  size  into 
the  future  years  —  illuminated  and 
kept  alive  by  his  vision. 

We  heed  his  words  even  now — to- 
day, his  birthday — as  meaningful  to 
the  present  and  the  future  as  they 
were  in  his  own  lifetime. 

While  we  never  think  of  Lincoln 
as  a  spokesman  or  philosopher  on  the 
place  of  womanhood  in  the  nation — 
he  spoke  mainly  of  men — some  of  his 
quotations  are  sterling  testimonies  on 
motherhood  and  the  molding  of  the 
future  generation. 

You  will  remember:  "All  that  I  am 
or  hope  to  be,  I  owe  to  my  angel 
mother." 

Or  the  human  declaration:  "The 


Lord  prefers  common-looking  people. 
That  is  the  reason  He  makes  so  many 
of  them." 

Or  for  us  in  the  hurried,  modern 
times:  "Time!  What  an  empty  vapor 
'tis!    And  days,  how  swift  they  are." 

But  "for  patience  thy  name  is  wom- 
an," perhaps  he  meant  this:  "Why 
should  there  not  be  a  patient  confi- 
dence in  the  people?  Is  there  any 
better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world?" 

Today  we  take  this  quotation  from 
Abe  to  show,  on  the  rest  of  the  page, 
that  "while  woman's  work  is  never 
done,"  it  is  always  going  on — as  an 
"angel  mother"  or  in  "patient  confi- 
dence" that  tries  to  make  men  free 
.  .  .  from  handicaps,  from  tyranny, 
from  all  manner  of  ills.  It  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth. 


With  malice  toivard  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness 
in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right. 

— Abraham  Lincoln,  Second  Inaugural  Address,  March  4, 1865 
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Cajneron,   William  J» 


LINCOLN  PRAISED 
BYW.KAMERON 


His  Nobility  Is  Subject  of 
Ford  Radio  Hour. 


In  a  Lincoln's  Birthday  address 
on  the  Ford  Sunday  evening  radio 
hour  last  night  Wiinajn_^.jCameron 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  said 
that  the  American  people  keep  such 
anniversaries  "because  the  highest 
use  of  human  memory  is  to  make 
nobility  immortal." 

"Lincoln  is  better  known  today 
than  by  his  own  generation,"  said 
Mr.  Cameron.  "He  is  not,  and  never 
can  be,  a  legend.  We  may  still 
imagine  him  walking  in  Springfield. 
He  remains  as  young  as  his  country. 
To  one  who  wrote  that  older  men 
were  slow  to  help  young  men,  Lin- 
coln replied:  'I  was  young  once,  and 
I  am  sure  I  was  not  ungenerously 
thrust  back.  The  way  for  a  young 
man  to  rise  is  to  improve  himself 
every  way  he  can,  never  suspecting 
that  anyone  wishes  to  hinder  him.' 
Written  in  a  casual  letter,  these 
words  are  still  valid  for  American 
youth..  They  make  the  perfect  Lin- 
coln Day  motto  for  young  Amer- 
ica." 

Mr.  Cameron  said  that  people  see 
in  Lincoln's  portrait  a  strong  and 
homely  face,  stern,  sad,  humorous, 
wistful  and  thoughtful  by  turns. 

."Unmistakable,  even  in  his  earlier 
portraits,"  continued  Mr.  Cameron, 
"are  the  lines  of  natural  nobility. 
Neither  popular  esteem  nor  exalted 
office  put  them  there;  they  came 
from  the  native  breed  of  the  man. 
Son  of  the  soil,  he  was  none  the 
less  an  aristocrat.  By  that  brow 
and  eye  and  mouth  and  chin  you 
have  his  natural  pedigree  and  his 
real  coat  of  arms.  Poor  stock  never 
yet  produced  a  thoroughbred.  And 
much  of  the  stock  we  now  rate  as 
poor  is  the  best  on  earth.  Missing 
an  education,  missing  fame,  limit- 
ing his  world  to  the  little  town  of 
Salem,  Lincoln,  like  Shakespeare, 
would  still  have  been,  in  the  esteem 
of  his  everyday  companions,  a  man 
apart." 
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Camp,  i/gfigi  Wj  LinC(Km 


/S^tiiT.dav  Eveninor,  October  1,  1932. 


Sermon  On  Lincoln  Found 
In  Old  Fond  du  Lac  Paper 


BY    HAROLD    T.    I.    SHANNON  <f> 

Somebody  liked  the  sermon  the 
Rev.  C.  W.  Camp  delivered  on  April 
16,  1865  in  Plymouth  church,  Fond 
du  Lac.  One  who  liked  it  was  the 
editor  of  the  "Daily  Commonwealth" 
published  in  that  city.  He  reprinted 
it  in  its  full  text.  Another  who- liked 
it  was  the  unknown  person  who  clip- 
ped it  out  of  the  paper  and  saved  it, 
that  person  is  unknown.  But  after 
67  years  had  passed,  the  clipping 
turned  up  in  an  old  warehouse  where 
William  Schwartz,  manager  of  the 
American  Sales  company,  dealers  m 
public  address  systems  and  coin  oper- 
ated pianos,  radios  and  phonographs 
had  stored  some  equipment  and  some  j 
old  used  instruments.  It  was  lying 
flat  against  the  wall  and  none  knows 
how  long  it  was  blown  there  and  at- 
tached itself  to  the  wall. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Camp  delivered  a  very 
lengthy  discourse  based  upon  the  life 
of  Lincoln  and  the  scripture  text  I 
Chronicles:  Chp.  29:  Vs.  12  "In  Thine 
Hand  It  Is  to  Make  Great." 
South  Had  Leader 

"When  the  contest  broke  out"  the 
Foni  du  Lac  preacher  said,  "there 
was  experience  and  talent  on  the  side 
of  the  rebellion  and  in  the  leadership 
'of  it.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  strong 
,man,  a  sagacious  man,  an  accomp- 
lished man.  Nobody  thought  Mr. 
Lincoln  his  equal.  They  said  over  the 
water,  that  the  South  was  led  by  a 
dignified  statesman;  the  North  by  a 
wood-chopper.  Let  them  weigh  the 
two  names  over  again.  God  can  make 
a  great  man  out  of  a  humble  man, 
and  take  the  weak  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  things  that  are 
mighty,  and  having  done"  it  for  us 
once,  he  can  do  it  again." 

"A  great  man  is  not  known  nor 
appreciated  by  his  own  generation. 
The/  are  too  near  him;  they  are  too 
much  affected  by  the  conflicts,  en- 
vies, jealousies,  out  of  the  midst  of 
which  he  rises.  George  Washington 
was  not  universally  honored  till  to- 
ward the  very  end  of  his  life.  At 
the  outset  of  his  public  career  there 
were  military  rivalries,  even  to  the 
very  close  of  it  there  were  oppositions 
and  the  strife  of  tongues.  The  words 
of  detraction  and  malice  followed  him 
to  the  shades  of  Mt.  Vernon  exult- 
ing that  his  term  of  office  had  ended." 
The  Lord  is  Leader 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Camp  concluded  his 
memorial  with  this  paragraph:  "Let 
us  own  now,  after  all  our  experience, 


that  no  man  is  the  leader  of  the  na- 
tion, but  the  Lord,  and  learn  not  to 
gaze  with  eyes  of  terror  upon  the  un- 
known future,  full  as  it  ever  is  of  the 
spectral  shapes  of  direful  possibilities, 
but  to  look  up.  There  is  God,  serene 
on  His  Throne.  No  doubt  and  anx- 
iety in  His  eye.  No  trouble  in  His 
heart.  God  that  knows  how  to  raise 
up  men  from  the  lowest  obscurity  to 
be  His  instruments  that  can  keep 
while  He  had  use  for  them,  and  is 
not  disappointed  nor  foiled  though 
we  may  be,  when  they  are  laid  aside. 
Happy  for  us  if  in  our  humble  places 
'we  are  faithfully  doing  the  work8  that 
He  gives  us  and  calmly  resting  our 
souls  upon  His  perfect  government. 
There  is  never  real  disaster  for  God's 
children  and  there  need  be  no  dismay. 
They  are  as  safe  as  He." 

Immediately  beneath  the  reprinted 
sermon  was  an  editorial  "wisecrack" 
more  often  found  in  the  years  long 
past  than  in  the  papers  of  today.  It 
said:  One  of  our  in  tensest  Copper- 
heads threatens  to  move  out  of  town 
and  go  where  there  is  a  Democratic 
Party.  Let  him  be  patient  until 
death:  he  will  probably  go  to  that 
locality  direct." 

Beds  for  Ex- Soldiers 

On  the  reverse  side  "New  Scale 
Seven  Octave  Rosewood  Pianofortes" 
are  advertised  and  "A  New  Upright 
Anti-Freezing  Pump."  The  new  song 
"Why  Do  They  Call  It  a  Drugstore?" 
making  fun  out  of  the  drug  store- 
soda  bar-luncheonette — rental  library 
combination  gets  a  setback  it  seems 
in  the  advertisement  of  Curran  and 
Kalk,  in  this  1865  newspaper.  They 
advertised  "Drugs  and  Medicines, 
Books  and  Stationery,  Paints,  Oils 
and  Glass,  Wall  Paper,,  Curtains,  Fan- 
cy Yard  Goods,  etc,  etc,  etc." 

The  fellows  who  were  selling  bed- 
springs  engaged  in  a  little  fun  in  their 
advertising  copy.  Shephard  and 
Orvis  advertised  "Our  Army  Trium- 
phant. The  War  Nearly  Closed.  There 
will  come  a  season  of  quiet  and  re- 
pose. Anticipating  such  a  state  of 
things  the  subscribers  offer  to  the 
public  their  Patent  Bed  Spring — the 
best  bed  in  the  universe,  cheap,  dur- 
able:  adapted  to  any  bed  or  bedstead. 
Said  bed  now  on  exhibition  at  Shep- 
hard's  Agricultural  warehouse,  Main- 
st  where  it  may  be  examined  and 
tested.  Call  and  try  it  out."  No  pres- 
ent advertisers  are  offering  free  sleeps 
on  their  mattresses  and  springs    nor 


(A 


inviting  prospects  to  come  to  the  ware- 1 
house  and  try  the  beds  out. 
New  Spring:  Styles 

The  competition  advertised  "All  ye 
that  labor  and  are  weary  and  heavy 
laden!  All  ye  that  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  Morpheus  can  on  our  bed 
find  favor  without  a  prayer  to  the 
god  of  slumber.  We  are  selling  lots 
of  them  but  we  have  a  few  left." 

A  new  medicine  was  being  adver- 
tised (it  was  the  largest  advertise- 
ment on  the  page)  as  "perfectly  safe 
at  all  times  except  when  forbidden  in 
the     directions."     Franz  Pade  adver- 


tised his  "Job  Turning,  Scroll  Sawing  | 
and  Spinning  Wheel  Manufactory" 
and  the  dressmaker  Mrs.  Germond 
"would  respectfully  announce  to  the 
ladies  of  Fond  du  Lac  and  vicinity 
that  she  has  just  received  from  New 
York  her  Spring  Patterns." 


Cannon,   Hon.   Joseph  G. 


HON. JOSEPH    G.   CANNON 


op  illinois, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1916. 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  8351)  to  accept  a  deed  of  gift 
or  conveyance  from  t'ae  Lincoln  Farm  Association,  a  corporation,  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  of  land  near  the  town  of  Hodgenville,  county 
of  Larue,  State  of  Kentucky,  embracing  the  homestead  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  log  cabin  in  which  he  was  born,  together  with  the 
memorial  hall  inclosing  the  same  ;  and,  further,  to  accept  an  assignment 
or  transfer  of  an  endowment  fund  of  $50,000  in  relation  thereto. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  Lincoln  was  born  in  Kentucky, 
if  I  recollect  right,  on  the  12th  day  of  February,  1S09.  No  one 
could  have  dreamed  what  his  future  would  be.  They  have 
found  the  log  cabin  where  he  was  born,  the  place  upon  which  it 
stood,  the  farm  upon  which  his  father  failed  to  make  a  living, 
and  it  has  been  purchased  and  endowed  with  $50,000  and  is  now 
tendered  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It  is  meet 
and  proper,  in  my  judgment,  that  this  bill  should  pass.  We  are 
building  a  great  memorial  here  in  the  city  of  Washington  to 
Lincoln,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  as  is  everyone,  but  that  memorial, 
located  just  beyond  the  Washington  Monument,  marks  his  serv- 
ice as  a  lawyer,  as  a  statesman,  as  President.  That  memorial 
is  not  so  high  as  the  Washington  Monument,  but  it  is  broader 
and  longer ;  it  is  not  dwarfed  by  the  Washington  Monument,  nor 
by  the  Capitol,  nor  should  it  be.  But,  after  all,  if  he  had  not- 
been  born  he  would  not  have  been  President.  I  am  not  a  be- 
liever in  special  providences,  but  if  I  were  I  would  say  that  he 
was  born  with  a  mission.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  old  Greek 
myth  that  one  of  the  tasks  of  Hercules  was  to  meet  and  over- 
come Antaeus. 

He  ascertained  that  the  secret  of  Antaeus's  strength  was 
that  every  time  he  touched  the  earth  his  strength  was  renewed. 
So,  placing  his  arms  about  him,  he  held  him  up  in  the  air  itntil 
he  died  for  the  want  of  sustenance.  The  Greek  myths,  many 
of  them,  tell  the  story  of  strength  renewed  by  touching  the 
earth.  We  all  understand  that  in  this  country,  and,  in  fact, 
in  all  countries,  in  the  main  the  men  who  lead  in  achievements 
are  of  the  generation  or  near  to  a  generation  that  has  touched 
the  earth.     [Applause.l 

The  genesis  of  Lincoln  was  a  happy  one.  The  family  moved 
over  into  Indiana  on  the  way  to  Illinois.  They  halted  first  in 
Indiana,  and  then  settled  in  Illinois,  in  the  county  of  Coles,  and 
then  over  in  the  county  of  Menard.  He  was  a  boatman,  then 
a  surveyor,  a  merchant,  soon  became  a  lawyer,  ^nd  a  successful 
one,  and  went  to  the  legislature.  He  had  everything  in  common 
with  the  people  of  the  borderland.    Politician  as  well  as  lawyer, 
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Cannon,    Speaker 
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View  OF  SOUTH   GIVEN 

J  PAGE     SPEAKS     OF     LINCOLN     A3 

PEOPLF  OK  THE  SOUTH  RE- 

GARi>  HIM. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  12 — Speak- 
er Cannon  was  one  of  the  several  not- 
ed  men  who  epoke    today    to    several 
Lhg:ii;;iind     .people     who     crowded,   the 
Masonic  Temple  to. ..participate   in   the 
exercises  :in   honor  of  .Lincoln" s  birth- 
day' anniversary.  Ambassador  Joaquin 
Nab u co,  of  Brazil,   Justice  W.   P.  Staf- 
ford of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Dis- 
|  iriet  af '    Columbia,  '   Thomas     Nelson 
i  Paye  and    former  Senator  [  Henderson 
]  of,  Ml£a«vui.    ata^    delivered   addresses. 
"Qti  the  huMa.i'edih  anniversary  of  hid 
bii  th  antl  ■  almost  llft-ty  years  after  his ! 
death'"  haki  BpE«be;-  Cannon,  "we  are  j 
iklUUlg  &fee£,5  liwUrtUiS  monuments  in 
ijjtiuQijt    tjf .  Liiicy  ip's    deeds.      That   is. 
gjQ&S:      But   iHGiiUhis-iits    will     net     be  | 
Ih#   gs§§S  Aft    MfefeSsfi;      So   far   as   the 
PSl'BeliiffifeiWi   al  UiS    Uiemofy  -  is    eon- 
iSemssij   i'yU    liUg&fc    "tsv.er     the    entire 
gbuiitvy   v-''itU  Liliugin  monuments  and 
they  \Y0UK'  .&W  Uej&i&g  to  his  fame." 
<Jkx-j~  gbMfe.ci'fl  View  of  Lincoln. 
'fhoMae  NekoB'i'ag'?  spoke  of  Kin-- 
eOlil  a@  the  pteple  i;f  the  south  regard 
I  him,      "I-iYiLiy .  yytali     plainly,    -for     if 
ever-  &  man  tyis  large'  eft d ugh  to. stand 
|  plftiR   speaking  aad   truth    it  was  Ab- 
raham L'iHCQlH,"  said  Page-.       "In    my 
j  boyhood    days   he   v/aa    the   best   hated 
I  man  la   any   payt    of  the   country   and 
i  throufheut   the  .  s-suth,.  but    that    con- 
dition &!?*  existed   IB  the  north,   even 
In   his   b-.h    e.Mr.jj,!   household.      While 
■the  fcquth   hftd   ga®Ji   s&yse:  for  bitter- 
ness! and  Imtj-ed  e£  him   as  the  titled 
representative,      gf     the       government 
Whoae   tree»'J   had    despiblled   her.    the 
mm    et"   Lineejii'ts    party   had    no   such 
e?leuee-      A   f<evt    may    @?}11    hold    this 
SrejvuTiQp   jn   the   south,   and    they   are 
among'    the    isvnovant    and    untutored. 
But   this   hostility   is  flying  out.      It  is 
destined  to  odrnplpteH'  disappear,  and 
th,e   whole    country,    H6t   the   north  .or 
the  south,  but  in      U§     entirety,      will 
know  aiid  PCkrtQV/ifcfle'e  Lincoln  as  he 
really    wis,      They     Bay     he     destroyed 
tiavery,   but  in  6,11    history    I    cannot 
find  that  he  destroyed  slavery,  except 
as  an  instrument  of  a  great  and  grow- 
.  inf?  whole  against  this  form  of  foon-d- 
]  age." 
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Cannon,  Speaker 

Clark,    Speaker- to-"bB 


CANNON  AND  CLARK 
PRAISE  LINCOLN 


Unite  iu  Extolling  His  Vir- 
tues Before  G.  A.  R. 


Speaker  Cannon  and  Speaker-to-be 
Champ  Clark  paid  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Lincoln  at  the  anniversary  exercises 
of  the  Department  o*  the  Potomac,  G. 
A.  R.,  last  night  at  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church. 

An  audience  that  placed  seats  at  a  pre- 
mium heard  the  virtues  of  Lincoln  the 
man  and  Lincoln  the  statesman  recount- 
ed by  speakers  who  included  Representa- 
tive W.  A.  Calderhead,  of  Kansas;  Col. 
John  Tweedale.  U.  S.  A.;  Department 
Commander  Henry  A  Johnson,  and  John 
McElroy,  of  the  Washington  G.  A.  R. 

Speaker  Cannon  showed  all  the  vim  and 
fire  for  which  he  is  noted  when  called 
upon  by  Chairman  McElroy  to  make  his 
address.  His  remarks  were  extempo- 
raneous and  dealt  with  the  commercial 
and  industrial  awakening  of  the  South 
following  the  war,  for  which  he  held 
Lincoln  responsible,  rather  than  of 
the  traits  and  deeds  of  the  man  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Clark  characterized  Lincoln  as  one 
of  the  few  truly  great  men  of  history, 
and  furnished  some  sidelights  on  his  early 
life,  showing  that  contrary  to  the  general 
impression,  Lincoln  was  an  ambitions 
man,  and  shaped  his  hf e  with  •  a  view  of 
attaining  the  Presidency. 

"The  greatest  power  Lincoln  wielded 
in  the  preservation  of  the  Union,"  he 
contended,  "was  dne  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  born  Kentuckian,  married  a  Ken- 
tucky 'woman,  associated  with  Kentuck- 
ians,  even  after  he  had  established  him- 
self in  Illinois,  and  by  knowing  the  peo- 
ple of  the  border  States,  and  preventing 
Kentucky  and  Missouri  from  seceding, 
held  the  necessary  balance  of  power  from 
enlisting  in  aid  of  the  South.  Otherwise 
I  believe  the  Confederacy  would  exist  to- 
day." 

Music  by  the  Marine  Band  and  vocal 
selections  by  Mrs.  B.  H.  Smart  were  part 
of   the    exercises. 
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Capen,    Chancellor  Samuel  P, 


Chancellor   Capen    Declares' 
■emancipator    Chose    His 
Enemies    With    the    Sole 
1  nought  of  Saving  Nation. 
,    blavery  Mere  Incident. 

Absolute    sincerity,    perfect    *+«.* 

dents  A  *n  ^an,81us  colIege  st"- 
SSgUum^  dr6SS  at  the  colle^e 
"The  first*  two  years  of  the  Civil 
war  show  the  almost  unnecessary 
laTd  u»t„„°f-tr0Uble  the  emancipate 
SuarT^j'J  ^  shoulders  by  being 
™*„  ,       Dr-   Capen.     "How  few 

™bnV*n7here   exhibit   this   ablolutl 
nonoi   and  sincerity. 

Cabinet  Made  Him  Trouble 

there  werpb^innlD8r  °f-the  Civil  waF 
inere  weie  no  preparations.     Govern - 

TancUnTUrCeS   W*re   few     and       he 
standing      army      was      verv      small 

IoTs^rmnH^S  ^ompfiS 
loi  several  months.  Besides  thi« 
Lmcoln  and  his  cabinet  werf  beset 
bayh  \°St  °f  office  seekers.  Lincoln's 
S'  TaS  °De  °f  hiS  great  a<*»eve! 
hi*  h L  ,Was  made  u»  of  s°me  of 
defeated  fn*  °Pponents  wh°m  he  had 
«w  %  xm  Previ0«s  elections.  This 
Wh^-V1100111  was  working  solely 
for  the  interests  of  the  nation      Some 

due    o  th"PleaSant    haPPenings    were 
tWtw  cabmet  and  there  was  no 

fanned  tc°-operation.  Lincoln  main- 
tained the  war  was  waged  for  the 
fomfVoafti0nn  oft.he  Union  and  not  as 
some  of  his  friends  would  have 
wished  him  to  maintain,  for  thl 
f^edom  of  the  slaves.  Slavery  wal 
only  an  incident  in  the  war 
tln„°nfJ"st  comparison  can  be  made 
«  L  °  Vncoln  and  Wilson.  Lincoln 
E1*U.  f.ar  ?Veason  for  the  war, 
,„♦,-!  t,  alhes  had  no  clear  statement 
until  this  nation  entered  and  gave 
them  one.  In  the  World  war  the 
men  were  partly  trained  at  least'  The 
government  did  not  have  to  contend 
wtth  office  seekers  for  eaters  of  gov- 
ernment loot  were,  absent.  Of  course 
appointments  were  made,  but  these 
were  on  another  basis.  There  were 
lots  of  mistakes  in  the  last  war,  but 
the  sum  of  these  mistakes  spelt  colos-  ■ 
sal  success.  It  is  true  that  the  dif-  I 
ficulties  of  1917  were  not  as  great  ' 
as  those  of  1860.  b 

Lincoln  Had  Matchless  Grit. 

.  "Lincoln  was  perfectly  square  and 
honest.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  evidence  at  any  time  that  he 
did  not  state  the  question  at  issue 
just  as  it  was.  The  great  liberator 
possessed  grit  that  is  rarelv  matched 
in  any  historic  figure.  His  ability 
to  hold  on  despite  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  by  his  adversaries 
was  amazing.  Lincoln  sought  no 
personal  Honors  because  if  he  had 
sought  these  personal  gains,  he  could 
not  have  controled  the  situation  as 
he  did.  The  finest  representation  of 
(Lincoln's  positive,  complete  unself- 
ishness was  his  second  inaugural  ad- 
dress. 

"Today,  we  feel  that  Lincoln  repre- 
sents the  qualities  of  the  real  Amer- 
ican more  than  anyone  else,  even  the  ' 
Father    of      Our      Country,      George  ' 
!  Washington.     The  hero  of  the  Revo- 
lution   seems    legendary    and    this    is 
'••rhaps   due    to   the   greater  remote- 
*i  of  his   time." 
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Shell  Oil  Co.  Furthermore,  while  the 
fact  was  not  disclosed  in  the  debate  the 
other  day — I  have  no  doubt,  as  a  result 
of  lack  of  information — Colonel  Eaton 
had  devoted  himself  for  many  years  to 
flying  as  a  private  citizen  and  had  a  rec- 
ord of  more  than  500  hours  of  solo  fly- 
ing in  private  life  before  he  entered  the 
Army. 

I  am  sure  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  to 
everyone  that  it  seemed  advisable  2  weeks 
ago  to  defer  the  confirmation  of  Colonel 
Eaton's  nomination  to  be  brigadier  gen- 
eral, so  that  his  confirmation  could  have 
antedated  his  unfortunate  demise. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COLONEL      EATON     KILLED      IN      FRANCE FORMER 

SHELL    OIL    OFFICIAL 

Col.  W.  H.  Eaton,  Jr.,  was  killed  in  a  plane 
crash  in  France,  February  6,  according  to  in- 
formation received  from  the  War  Department 
by  his  wife,  Mrs.'  W.  H.  Eaton,  Jr.,  of  New 
York. 

Only  38,  Colone1  Eaton  was  sales  manager 
of  Shell  Oil  Co.  at  the  time  of  his  entry  Into 
the  service.  Along  with  77  other  colonelst 
his  name  had  been  up  for  confirmation  in  the 
Senate  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier general.  The  Senate  in  its  action  Mon- 
day thus  confirmed  the  elevation  posthu- 
mously. 

Colonel  Eaton  was  graduated  from  Williams 
College  in  the  class  of  1928,  and  received  his 
law  degree  from  Harvard  Law  School  in  1931. 
Four  years  later  he  joined  Shell  as  an  attor- 
ney in  its  New  York  office. 

In  1936  he  was  made  assistant  in  the  presi- 
dent's office  and  in  1938  he  was  appointed 
manager  of  the  transportation  and  supplies 
department.  Two  years  later  Shell  organized 
its  Atlanta,  Ga.,  marketing  division,  and  he 
was  appointed  division  manager.  In  Novem- 
ber 1941  he  became  sales  manager  of  Shell's 
east  of  the  Rockies  territory. 

Colonel  Eaton  was  an  aviation  enthusiast 
in  private  life,  and  had  received  his  pilot's 
licensee  in  1936  with  over  500  hours  of  solo 
flying  to  his  credit.  He  accepted  a  commis- 
sion as  captain  in  the  Army  Air  Forces  in 
the  spring  of  1942. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  Colonel  Eaton  is 
survived  by  a  daughter,  Patricia;  a  sister, 
Mrs.  Lawrence  T.  Bartlett;  and  his  father, 
William  H.  Eaton,  of  New  York,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  American  Home  magazine. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FIFTH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  THE  BIRTH  OF  SUSAN 
B.  ANTHONY 

JVIr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  today  it 
is"  my  huiior~aTfTd  high  privilege  to  pay 
a  brief  tribute  to  a  truly  great  Ameri- 
can, in  my  judgment,  one  of  the  great 
personages  of  all  time. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
ago  today,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  emanci- 
pator of  women,  was  born  in  the  little 
town  of  Adams,  Mass. 

I  might  again  call  attention  of  the 
Senate,  as  I  did  11  years  ago  today  in 
this  Chamber,  to  the  fact  that  the  month 
of  February  has  presented  this  Na- 
tion with  the  three  greatest  fighters  for 
human  liberty  and  freedom  in  all  our 
history — George  Washington,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

I  feel  deeply  that  the  Father  of  His 
Country  and  the  immortal  Lincoln  would 
themselves  feel  honored,  if  they  were 
with  us  today,  to  have  Miss  Anthony 
named  with  them  as  composing  the 
triad  of  American  liberators.  All  honor 
to  all  three  for  the  victories  they  won. 


George  Washington  lived  to  see  the 
country  he  had  freed  from  European 
domination  well  on  the  road  toward  its 
place  in  the  world  family  of  nations,  free 
to  forge  its  own  destiny  if  it  chose  to 
do  so. 

Abraham  Lincoln  lived  to  strike  the 
shackles  from  the  slaves  and  to  know 
that  the  Union  was  preserved — that 
Union  which  Washington  had  forged 
from  the  Thirteen  Colonies. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  did  not  live  to  see 
national  woman  suffrage.  At  the  time 
of  her  death  in  1906,  cnly  four  States 
in  the  Union  had  recognized  the  politi- 
cal equality  of  women. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  could  only  envision, 
during  her  lifetime,  the  victory  which 
was  in  sight  when  she  passed  to  the 
Great  Beyond,  of  which  we  know  so  lit- 
tle, of  which  we  hope  so  much. 

Only  a  few  short  weeks  before  her 
death  she  attended  a  suffrage  conven- 
tion in  Baltimore.  In  the  very  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  this  indomitable  spirit 
urged  her  followers  and  successors  to 
carry  on. 

"Failure  is  impossible,"  were  her  clos- 
ing words. 

Mr.  President,  she  spoke  the  truth. 

Failure  is  impossible  to  the  dauntless 
and  the  indomitable,  to  those  who  know 
they  are  fighting  the  cause  of  right  and 
justice.  Failure  is  impossible,  even 
though  the  victory  may  come  years,  even 
decades,  sometimes  centuries,  after  the 
life  work  of  the  individual  apparently  is 
ended. 

In  this  brief  life  span  allotted  to  each 
of  us — and  I  who  am  approaching  my 
four  score  years  can  testify  how  brief  the 
time  has  been  compared  to  what  I  had 
set  out  to  do  in  the  flush  of  youthful 
vigor — in  this  brief  span  of  time  none 
of  us  can  hope  to  bring  to  complete 
fruition  the  dreams  of  youth.  To  few, 
indeed,  comes  even  the  opportunity  of 
initiating;  none  can  hope  to  complete  a 
great  and  lasting  undertaking  in  his 
own  lifetime. 

The  one  who  can  say,  truthfully,  as  he 
faces  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
"What  I  started  out  to  do  is  finished," 
that  one,  Mr.  President,  has  not  had  the 
vision  which  inspires  to  great  deeds. 

The  life  work  of  the  Master  was  not 
finished  when  He  was  crucified.  It  was 
only  begun,  as  none  knew  better  than  He. 

The  work  of  George  Washington  was 
not  completed  when  he  passed  on.  He 
had  only  planted  the  seed  and  cultivated 
the  ground  for  it,  the  seed  from  which 
a  great  Nation  is  growing. 

Abraham  Lincoln  struck  the  shackles 
from  the  slave.  He  gave  to  the  Negro  the 
right  to  be  free.  He  gave  to  this  Nation 
the  right  to  live. 

"No  nation  can  exist  half  free  and  half 
slave,"  said  Abraham  Lincoln. 

But  Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  really 
free  the  slaves,  in  a  completed  sense.  He 
did  not  guarantee  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  this  Nation.  He  was  the  instru- 
mentality that  granted  the  Negro  the 
right  to  freedom  and  to  this  Nation  the 
right  to  continue  its  existence  as  a  Na- 
tion. 

It  is  we,  the  heirs  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln  and  those  who  supported  them, 
who  must  carry  on  if  the  Nation  and  the 


freedom  they  and  others  made  possible 
are  to  bear  fruit. 

But  without  these  great  ones,  the  ones 
who  have  vision,  who  have  courage,  who 
have  in  them  the  essence  of  immortality 
in  spirit,  in  mind,  and  I  verily  believe  also 
in  body,  the  rest  of  us  would  never  rise 
above  the  level  of  the  age  into  which  we 
happen  to  be  born. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  was  truly  one  of 
these  great  ones.  She  had  vision,  she 
had  courage — the  courage  that  perse- 
veres, which  goes  deeper  and  carries  fur- 
ther than  the  courage  of  reckless  aban- 
don. She  had  that  immortality  of  mind 
and  spirit,  the  physical  stamina  which 
also  is  necessary  not  only  to  visualize  a 
goal,  but  also  to  plan  how  that  goal  can 
be  attained;  to  organize  the  forces  for  its 
attainment;  to  battle  along  sound  lines 
with  organized  forces  in  successive  ad- 
vances toward  the  goal  which  she  had 
visualized. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  was  born  of  Quaker 
parentage.  She  had  a  good  mother  and 
a  noble  father.  It  always  has  been  a 
matter  of  pride  to  me,  as  a  man,  and  my- 
self coming  of  Quaker  stock,  that 
throughout  his  lifetime  her  brother,  Col. 
Daniel  Anthony,  of  my  native  State  of 
Kansas,  not  only  sympathized  with  her 
ambitions  and  aspiration,  but  also  him- 
self supported  her  and  her  cause  with 
unfaltering  loyalty  and  courage. 

I  never  have  been  one  of  those  who 
held  that  Susan  B.  Anthony's  noble  fight 
for  woman  suffrage  was  a  battle  solely 
for  the  rights  of  women. 

She  fought  for  recognition  of  women, 
it  is  true,  but  also  she  was  battling  for 
rights  of  all  mankind. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  visioned,  as  had  the 
immortal  Lincoln,  that,  no  more  than 
could  a  nation,  could  mankind  enjoy 
worth-while  existence  half  free  and  half 
slave.  It  must  now  be  admitted,  I  be- 
lieve, that  when  Miss  Anthony  entered 
on  her  battle  woman's  legal  status  in  this 
country,  indeed  largely  throughout  the 
world,  was,  in  many  respects,  practically 
that  of  enslavement. 

The  wife,  under  the  law,  was  the  prop- 
erty of  the  husband.  He  could  dispose 
of  her  property — not  just  their  property, 
but  her  property — to  suit  himself.  If 
she  earned  or  received  any  money,  it 
belonged  to  the  husband.  He  could  sell 
anything  she  possessed,  including  her 
wedding  finery,  and  could  even  will  away 
her  unborn  child.  She  had  no  political 
rights.  She  could  not  vote.  The  right 
of  free  speech  was  not  guaranteed  her. 
For  years  after  the  majority  of  school 
teachers  in  this  country  were  women 
they  were  not  allowed  to  speak  at 
teachers'  conventions. 

Some  of  the  bitterest  experiences  of 
Miss  Anthony's  career  as  a  teacher  came 
when  she  tried  unavailingly  to  obtain 
recognition  in  her  own  right  to  speak 
at  a  convention  of  teachers.  She  finally 
won  that  right,  but  only  after  having 
insults,  and  even  threats,  directed  at  her. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  then. 
The  jright  of  women  to  vote  has  been 
granted.  Professions  are  open  to  them. 
They  are  in  business,  in  the  professions, 
in  industry,  in  legislative  halls,  in  execu- 
tive positions,  even  in  the  armed  services. 
Women  are  everywhere. 


Carlyle,    John 


LINCOLN'S  MAIN  QUALITY 

j     By  JOHN  CARLYLE 

WHAT  do  you  find  the  most  inspiring  attribute 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  that  lank  and  lovable 
leader  of  a  doubting  Commonwealth,  whose 
birthday  we  mark  today?  I  say  a  doubting  Common- 
wealth because  Abraham  Lincoln  never  rested  in 
that  comfort  that  might  have  corrfe  from  unity  in  his 
own  national  household.  He  never  knew  that  una- 
nimity of  opinion  which  he  so  sorely  needed  to  hold 
up  his  arms  in  the  drear,  staggering  days  of  defeat 
and  disillusionment.     , 

Though  everlastingly  convinced  that  he  is  right 
in  the  thing  he  is  attempting  to  do,  a  man  must  come 
near  the  breaking  point  unless  he  regularly  receives 
the  reassurances  of  his  fellows.  In  some  of  the  cru- 
dest crises  of  his  life  and  work  that  is  what  Lincoln 
MM  But  when'he  began  to  think  a  thing  through 
he  had  both  the  courage  and  the  intelligence  to  think 
it  through  to  the  end.  There  was  no  turning  back 
with  Lincoln;  though  the  way  was  steep  and  rough. 
He  hoped  to  come  beyond  the  hillcrest  over  on  the 
plains  of  peace,  but  he  never  knew  the  plains  of  peace 
were  there.    He  just  kept  on. 

IN  the. second  place,  Lincoln  had  a  simple,  clear- 
functioning  sense  of  justice.  That  does  not  mean 
that  he  merely  appreciated  justice  as  an  abstract 
good,  that  he  detected  its  place  in  life  and  recognized 
it  freely  in  the  lives  and  habits  of  others.  It  means 
that  he  had  the  passion  for  justice  within  himself, 

^George  Eliot  once  said:  "Who  shall  put  his  fin- 
ger on  the  work  of  justice  and  say  It  is  there  ?  Jus- 
flee  is  like  the  Kingdom  of  God:  It  is  not  without  us 
as  a  fact  r  it  Is  within  us  as  a  great  yearning. 

So  with  Lincoln  and  justice. 

IN  ithe  next  plaee,  Lincoln  had  sympathy.  He 
looked  upon  his-fellows,  those  who  were  fighting 
him  as  well  as  those  who  were  with  him,  with 
sympathetic:  interest,  with  understanding  and  with 
S  His  amazing  generosity  to  the  South  at  the 
close of  the  Civil  War  was  not  needed  to  prove  the 
truth  and  sweetness  of  this  quality. 

Did  vbu  ever  stop  to  think  that  no  really  great 
mahin  the  whole  history  of  the  world  was  ever  hard- 
boiled? 

T  AST  and  yet  first,  chief  of  all  the  outstanding 
fJ  marks  of  character,  Lincoln  had  patience  Be- 
JL/  set  by  the  grim  evidence  of  failure,  by  all  the 
.  insignia  of  def eat^by^the  threatened  collapse  of  the 
whole  national  structure,  Lincoln  plods  on— not  in 
shilling  armor,  but  patiently,  patiently,  patiently. 

'The  great  victories  0f  the  Personal  life  are  won 
by  patience..  The  great  battles  of  earth  have  been 
won  oy  patience. 

We  are  at  the  root  of  his  character.  Patience, 
indomitable,  shall  be  set  down  as  the  major  quality 
of  the  Greatest  American. 

\  '   ■'■-"■  ■.-■_ ..  !         '   (Copyrleftt.) 
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"IS  AMMAN," 
GARS01  SAKS  OF  LINCOLN 


Appreciative  Ssrmon  Preached 
in  Central  Church. 


"HE     DEFIES    EXPLANATION." 


"Great  Heart  Was  His   Name— "Was 

the    Greatest   Human    of    the 

Nineteenth  Century*" 


With  "Lincoln"  as  his  subject,  Dr. 
John  F.  Carson  preached  yesterday  a 
strong  sermon  In  Central  Presbyterian 
Church.     He  said  in  part: 

"Abraham  Lincolu  defies  explanation. 
His  ancestry  did  not  create  him.  His  en- 
vironment did  not  make  him.  The  church 
did  not  fashion  him.  The  schools  did 
|not  equip  him.  He  was  a  providential 
man.  In  the  presence  of  this  human 
enigma  it  is  impossible  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  his  great  capacity  and  his  eternal 
fitness  for  this  particular  occasion  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic  without  connect- 
ing him  in  some  way  with  the  direct 
supervision  of  an  overruling  Providence. 
His  nomination  was  a  surprise  to  the 
country.  For  the  convention  to  select 
the  awkward,  uneducated  'rail  splitter' 
jf  IUinois  instead  of  Seward,  the  scholar 
nid  statesman,  seemed  to  shake  public 
Confidence  in  popular  government.  But 
trod  inspired  that  nomination  as  God 
had  been  training  for  the  critical  hour 
the  man  who  would  meet  the  condition. 

"And  the  man  measured  up  to  the  situ- 
ation, as  God's  men  always  do.  Throned 
weaklings  are  not  as  many  in  number  as 
popular  imagination  seems  to  (suppose. 
When  a  man  comes  to  a  place  of  power 
it  is  usually  because  he  has  power  for  the 
place.  Lincoln  had  that  subtle  sympathy 
with  men  and  things  which  we  call 
genius.  His  unostentatious  personal  usw 
of  power,  his  reasoning  and  reasonable 
moderation  of  speech,  his  forbearance, 
patience  and  charity  of  judgment,  his 
avoidance  of  passion  and  excitement,  his 
dislike  of  radical  or  extreme  measures* 
when  they  were  not  necessary,  his  keen 
penetration,  his  broad  vision,  his  firm 
grip  on  essential  principles  and  his  great 
common  sense  equipped  him  well  for  his 
mighty  task.  In  the  realm  of  masterful 
men  Abraham  Lincoln  had  no  peer  among 
his  contemporaries.  He  did  not  have  the 
erudition  of  Chase,  the  massive  strength 
of  Stanton,  the  learning  of  Seward,  but 
he  came  nearer  being  an  intellectual 
genius  than  any  of  them. 

"The  moral  tone,  sincerity,  candor,  up- 
rightness, shines  forth  in  everything  that 
Lincoln  was  and  did.  His  life  "was  sim- 
ple and  open  and  known  to  all.  No  one 
has  ever  imputed  to  him  at  any  time  a 
dishonest  or  malevolent  or  unfair  act  in 
his   dealings  with  men. 

"Sympathy  was  the  basic  element  in 
the  fiber  of  his  being.  In  the  great  pur- 
pose of  his  life  he  was  a  man  of  grim  de- 
termination, firm-fibered  as  oak.  In  the 
presence  of  duty  he  was  stern  and 
austere,,  but  was  gentle  and  tender  as  a 
mother  With  her  child  in  the  presence  of 
want  or  sorrow,  or  suffering.  Great 
Heart  was  his  name.  He  was  the  great- 
est human  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
idid  not  know  gentility  as  the  world 
jnames  it.  as  he  foiled  up  to  power;  but 
|he  had  in  him  that  better  thing,  the  soul 
Of  gentility,  which  is  gentleness.  His 
large  hearted  gentleness  exhaled  from 
hira  like  an  aroma  as  life  carried  him 
from  cabin  to  Capitol,  from  Capitol  to 
camp  and  from  camp  to  coronation." 
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1936  Carpenter,    C.    C. 


Gov.  Cyrus  Clay  Carpenter's  Tribute 

I  have  been  more  deeply  interested  in 
the  life  and  character  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  have  admired  him  more  unre- 
servedly, than  any  other  American,  living 
or  dead.   I  have  read  all  the  biographies 
of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  and  not 
|  one  of  them,  or  all  of  them,  have  given 
1  me  the  high  estimate   of  his   character 
,  which   was    indicated   in   the   unreserved 
confidence  and  generous  love  with  which 
'he  was  regarded  by  all  his   contempor- 
,  aries,  and  especially  by  those  who  came 
in  personal  contact  with  him  and  knew 

him  best. 

C.  C.  CARPENTER. 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  1882. 
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Carruthers,  Olive  ^^^^^ 

I  Abe  Lincoln 
Is  Riding  the 
Circuit  Again 


By   Olive   Carruthers 

"That  looks  like  a  kid's  writ- 
ing— I  can  write  better  than 
that!"  A  blond  boy  of  8  or  10 
pointed  to  a  yellowed  and  stained 
letter  spread  under  the  protect- 
ing glass  of  a  display  case  against 
which  he  was  leaning. 

"  A  boy  did  write  it,"  an  at- 
tendant told  him,  "  a  boy  maybe 
a  year  or  two  older  than  you — 
Willie,  Lincoln's  son,  who  died  in 
the  White  House  while  his  father 
was  President,  and  while  Lincoln 
had  a  war  to  worry  about,  too" 

"  Gee,  that  was  tough,  wasn't 
it?"  the  lad  sympathized.  "  Did 
Lincoln  have  any  other  boys 
left?  " 


The  letter  the  boy  was  talking 
about  was  part  of  an  exhibit  of 
the  enormous  Abraham  Lincoln 
collection  of  the  late  Oliver  It. 
Barrett,  Chicago  lawyer  who  died 
last  spring  leaving  a  vast  treasure 
of  historical  material  for  disposal 
by  his  estate.  This  portion  of  the 
collection  is  displayed  in  a  bag- 
gage car  of  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad  which,  in  collaboration 
with  the  Lincoln  Historical  fund 
campaign,  has  arranged  a  tour  of 
the  state  of  Illinois,  to  bring  to 
the  cognizance  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation a  knowledge  of  and  feeling 
for  the  President  of  the  People. 

The     Lincoln     Historical     fund 
campaign    was    organized    early 
this  fall  by  Lincoln  admirers,  civic 
patriots,     and    history    conscious  i 
citizens  who  feel  deeply  that  the 
Barrett    collection  —  the    largest 
and  most  important  private  col-  j 
lection  tif  Lincoln  material  in  the  \ 
world— should  not  be  sold  at  auc- 
tion,    broken    up,    and    scattered  j 
over  the  country. 

•  •  « 
In.  the  same  feeling,  the  Barrett 
family  has  offered  the  collection 
to  the  people  of  Illinois  for  $220,- 
000.  Consequently  the  Lincoln 
Historical  fund  campaign,  headed 
by  Gov.  Adlai  Stevenson  and  Co- 
chairmen  Newton  C.  Farr,  Chi- 
cago realtor,  and  Dr.  David  B. 
Owen,  president  of  Bradley  uni- 
versity at  Peoria,  with  a  state- 
wide citizens'  committee  made  up 
of  business  men,  officers  of  patri- 
otic organizations,  historians,  club 
women,  college  presidents,  high 
school  superintendents,  ministers, 
and  newspaper  men,  has  taken  on 
the  heroic  task  of  selling  to  the 
people  of  Illinois  this-  entire  Lin- 
coln collection  which  cannot  be 
considered  a  private  matter,  but 
one  of  public  concern. 

The  collection,  if  purchased  in 
Illinois,  will  be  housed  in  the  Illi- 
nois State  Historical  library  at 
Springfield,  where  it  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  public  for  all  time  to 


Gregory  of  St.  'Louis,  a  churctt 
sexton.  Quiet,  unassuming,  Mf. 
Gregory  considers  his  custodian- 
ship  of  the  exhibit  a  sacred  trust, 
and  he  is  living,  eating,  and  sleep- 
ing—in a  United  Stages  naVy 
sleeping  bag— on  his  job.   - 

The  exhibit  car  has  been  com- 
pletely renovated  and  adapted  foP 
the  showing  of  the'  Lincoln  ma- 
terial. A  long,  glass  case  extends 
the  full  length-  of  the  car,  .witn 
the  precious  letters  and  relics  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  carefully  ar- 
ranged and  displayed,  under  bril- 
liant light.  The  items  were  se- 
lected from  the  vast  store  of  ma- 
terial by  Miss  .  Margaret  Flint, 
assistant  librarian  of  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  library.. 

At  each  end  of  the  car  is  a  1able 
on  which  has  been  placed  an  old 
iron  kettle  from  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  museum,  covered  over 
the  top  with  chicken  wire,  for  th« 
contributions  of ..  v  i  s  i  t  o  r  s  who 
would  like  to  save  the  collection 
for  Illinois.  A  marine  guard  of 
honor  is  on  duty  every  moment 
that  the  car  is  open  to  the  public 


come.  The  purchase  price  is  ex- 
pected to  come  in  some  large 
gifts,  but  mostly  in  crumpled 
dollar  bills,  and  half-dollars,  and 
"  two-bit  pieces  "  and  the  nickels 
and  dimes  of  school  children  Who 
believe  in  the  Lincoln  story. 
•     •     • 

So  the  Lincoln  Exhibit  car, 
white  painted  and  shining  inside 
and  out,  is  touring  the  highways 
and  byways  of  the  state,  where, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
the  lawyer  Lincoln  rode  the 
Eighth  Judicial  circuit. 

The  car  is  in  charge  of  Ralph 


Arizona  Republic 
February  12,  1958 


Tetter  To  The  Editor 

Lincoln's  Image 
Grows  With  Time 

By  TERRENCE  A.  CARSON 

Phoenix  Attorney 

Today  we  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  He  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  great 
characters  of  world  history.  Is  there  anything 
new  that  we  can  say  about  him? 

We  think  the  answer  to  the  question  was  best 
expressed  by  Congressman  Homer  Hoch  in 
congress  in  1923  when  he  said;. 

"There  is  no  new  thing  to  be  said  about  Lincoln. 
There  is  no  new  thing  to  be  said  of  the  mountains, 
or  of  the  sea,  or  of  the  stars.  The  years  go  their 
way,  but  the  same  old  mountains  lift  their  granite 
shoulders  above  the  drifting  clouds;  the  same 
mysterious  sea  beats  upon  the  shore;  the  same 
silent  stars  keep  holy  vigil  above  a  tired  world 
But  to  the  mountains  and  the  sea  and  stars  men 
turn  forever  in  unwearied  homage.  And  thus 
with  Lincoln.  For  he  was  a  mountain  in  grandeur 
of  soul,  he  was  a  sea  in  deep  undervoice  of  mystic 
loneliness,  he  was  a  star  in  steadfast  purity  of 
purpose  and  service.  And  he  abides." 

Some  of  Lincoln's  writings  and  speeches  rank 
among  the  greatest  in  all  literature.  We  can 
picture  him  as  he  was  clothed  in  skins  reading 
before  a  fireplace.  He  had  scarcely  a  year's 
formal  education,  yet  at  maturity  he  certainly 
showed  great  knowledge^  and  education.   He  read 

Plutarch's  Lives"  and  the  great  classics  and  he 
devoured  Shakespeare.  He  was  comparable  with 
Robert    Burns    and    Shakespeare,    who    never 
received  a  college  education. 
*    *    * 

LINCOLN  WAS  A  middle  reader  and  not  a 
radical.  The  one  thing  he  was  determined  to  do 
was  to  save  the  Union.  He  knew  that  the  South 
was  not  entirely  to  blame  for  slavery.  The 
Yankee  traders  who  sold  the  slaves  to  the  South 
were  as  much  to  blame  as  the  slave  owners.  There 
were  radicals  in  the  North  who  would  have 
destroyed  the  Union  to  abolish  slavery.  The 
treasonable  doctrine  of  secession  had  been 
preached  by  Southern  statesmen  and  they  would 
have  destroyed  the  Union  to  keep  the  institution 
of  slavery.  Lincoln  tried  to  follow  a  middle  course 
between  these  two  extremes.  The  slave  owners 
were  not  satisfied  to  keep  slavery  in  their  own 
territory,  but  were  determined  to  extend  it  to  the 
new  states. 

Lincoln  was  a  master  politician.  In  his  debates 
with  Douglas,  he  asked  Douglas  one  question  that 

PrlrV  Ju306  Tf0r  the  senate'  but  made  him 
President.  When  Lincoln  asked  Douglas  about 
extending  the  doctrine  of  slavery  to  the  new  states 
or  territories.  Douglas  replied,  "I  do  not  care 
whether  slavery  is  voted  up  or  down.  Let  the 
people  decide  for  themselves."  This  did  not 
satisfy  the  South. 


When  the  Civil  War  ram»    t  •      , 
merrifni     u*    i       I      me'  Lincoln  tried  to  be 

comma"  def  n*  5' ffiLT  ^  «"*»  » 
affairs  during  the  Civ"t  wL  \  '"g  °f  f°reign 
eauaW    tj!1  +•    •        y     War    has    never    been 

death'shSytL^hifassa'3  JnfatAta  *f 

?ZJ°r>  S°me.Pe°P]e  f«»n   "Macbeth-  Z tit 
repeated  a  portion  of  the  play  a  number  o Jim 1 
He  evidently  believed  that  this  quoTatl  anS 

M°acShandTie  spoke  of  the  murd-  * z:z x 

Macbeth.  This  quotation  aptly  aoDlieri  t«  v Z 
brutal  assassination.  This  p'assagf^  \^ 
beth  lives  in  world  literature  like  Z  dJJ?n* 
character  of  Abraham  Lincoln:  me 

'SVorid^uSr  °f  thingS  ***£  »* 
"Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleeo 
''In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dream s 

lead,  US  night'y:   better  be  with  the 

"Whom  we,  to  gain  our  peace,  have  sent  to 
"Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 

'•Anl    vf?  eiS/asy-  Duncan  is  *  his  grave- 
After  life's  f,tful  fever  he  sleeps  well;     ' 
Treason  has  done  his. worst;  nor  steel,  nor 

-SI6  dr,.estic; fordgn  ,eyy-  n°*ini. 

Can  touch  him  further." 


i  ( 


Carter,    Donald 
M. 


. 


Public  Urged  to  Patriotic  Duty 
i  in  Memory  of  Emancipator 
This  Week, 


"What  the  American  Ideal  commis- 
sion Is  trying  to  do  Is  to  get  the  people 
of  Chicago  to  think  about  their  gov- 
ernment and  realize  that  it  Is  not  a 
thing  apart  but  a  thing  of  which  they 
are  parts,"  explained  Donald  M.  Car- 
ter, executive  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion In  a  talk  over  The  Dally  News  ra- 
dio station  WMAQ  last  night. 

"Lincoln  made  a  definition  like  this: 
'The  legitimate  duty  of  government  Is' 
to  do  for  a  community  of  people  what 
they  cannot  do  for  themselves  Individ- 
ually.' But  that  government  will  not 
function  unless  we  who  are  parts  of  It 
do  our  duty  by  It,"  Mr.  Carter  con- 
tinued. 

.''The  signers  of  the  declaration  of  In- 
dependence concluded  with  this:  'We 
pledge  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our 
sacred  honor,'  but  what  have  we  to-day 
done  for  the  self-government  they  cre- 
«t|fed?  Of  course,  we  consider  govern- 
ment dry  and  unpleasant.  But  we  all 
have  to  do  some  things  that  are  un- 
pleasant. We  all  have  to  wash  our 
fa,cee  lis  the  morning  before  we  come 
down  town.  But  we  have  formed  the 
hahlr  uf  doing  It.  What  we  should  do 
Is  form  the  habit  of  working  for  our 
government — keeping  in  touch  with  It 
and  keeping  It  clean." 

Stresses  Lincoln's  Humanness. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  man  Chief  go 
18  honoring  this  week  as  typical  of  the 
highest  American  Ideal,  was  described 
yesterday  as  "one  of  the  few  men  who 
escaped  the  tendency  of  power  to  harden 
or  at  least  to  narrow  human  sympa- 
thies," by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Gllkey, 
speaking  at  a  Rotary  club.Juncheon. 

Thousands,    this    week,    are    hearing 
with    what    emphasis    Lincoln    stressed 
the    Importance    of    Individual    duty    to 
the    welfare    of     self-government,     and  j 
before  the  American  Ideal  week  obser- 
vance   closes    with    its    climax    Friday,  i 
Lincoln's  birthday,  it  is  expected  other 
thousands  will  have  been  asked:    "What  : 
have    you   done'  for   self   government?"  j 
,  "Every      generation      of      Americans 
should  clarify  its  vision  in  the  sunlight  j 
of   Lincoln's    patriotism,"    declared    Dr. 
Gllkey.    That  is  the  reason  for  Chicago's 
Ideal   week,    observance    of    which    con- 
tinued   through   to-day. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Hefferen  of  the  board  of 
education  was  on  to-day's  Ideal  week 
program  with  a  talk  on  Lincoln  to 
pupils  of  the  Hibbard  school  at  4 
o'clock. 

Father  Ferez  council  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  will  celebrate  Lincoln's 
birthday  with  a  banquet  to-night  in  the 
Cooper-Carlton  hotel. 
J  A  list  of  other  meetings,  Including  the 
Chicago  Historical  society's  program 
to-morrow  and  the  G.  A  R.  observance 
Friday,  has  already  been  announced. 


Painting  to  Be  Unveiled. 

,   Some    newly    scheduled   meetings    an- 
nounced to-day  follow: 

A  portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln  painted 
by  Vladimir  Shamberk,  former  Chicago 
artist  now  in  Czechoslovakia,  will  oe 
unvleled  to-morrow  evening  In  the 
Lincoln  room  of  the  City  club.  The 
picture  has  been  presented  to  the  club 
by  S.  B.  Komaiko.  His  10-year  old 
daughter,  Pearl,  will  participate  in  the 
ceremony.  Speakers  on  the  program, 
which  begins  at  7  o'clock,  are:  Senator 
William  B.  McKinle'y;  Anton  J.  Cermak, 
president  of  the  county  board,  and  Mr. 
Komaiko. 

Dr.  Frederick.  F.  Shannon,  pastor  of 
the  Central  church,  will  speak  on 
"Washington's  Cherries  and  Lincoln's 
Acorns"  at  a  luncheon  Saturday  noon 
in  the  Great  Northern  hotel  of  the 
Illinois  Society  of  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

The  Illinois  Manufacturers'  associa- 
tion will  consider  "Duties  of  American 
Citizenship"  at  a  dinner  next  Wednes- 
day evening  in  the  Palmer  house.  At- 
torney-General Oscar  E.  Carlstrom  will 
be  the  principal  speaker. 
.'.  An  excerpt  from  one  of  Lincoln's 
own  speeches  which  has  been  broadcast 
to  thousands  In  Chicago  during  the 
Ideal  week  observance  is  here  reprinted: 

"Let  every  American,  every  lover  of 
liberty,  every  well-wisher  to  his  pos- 
terity, swear  by  the  blood  of  the  rev- 
olution never  to  violate  in  the  least  par- 
ticular the  laws  of  the  country,  and 
never  to  tolerate  their  violation  by  oth- 
ers. As  the  patriots  of  '76  did  to  the 
support  of  the  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, so  to  the  support  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  let  every  American 
pledge  his  life,  his  property,  and  his 
sacred  honor;  let  every  man  remember 
that  to  violate  the  law  is  to  trample  on 
the  blood  of  his  father,  and  to  tear  the 
charter  of  his  own  and  his  children's 
liberty.  Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be 
breathed  by  every  American  mother  to 
the  lisping  babe  that  prattles  on  her 
lap.  Let  it  be  taught  In  schools,  in 
seminaries  and  in  colleges.  Let  It  be 
written  In  primers,  spelling-books  and 
In  almanacs.  Let  it  be  preached  from 
the  pulpit,  proclaimed  in  legislative 
hallB  and  enforced  In  oourts  of  Justice. 
And,  In  ■hart,  tot  It  beoome  the  po- 
litical religion  of  the  natlonj  and  let 
the  ywinr  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  the 
grave  and  fay  «*  *U  ••ct*  *n*  tonsnea 
and  oolom  and  condition*,  sacrifice  un- 
ceaalnfly  upon  1U  altars.*' 
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The  following  is  the  talk  given  by 
Colonel  Carr  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Central  church  boys,  the  topic  be- 
ing Abraham  Lincoln: 

Some  oi  the  people  of  Lincoln's  time 
said  they  didn't  want  him  any  longer- 
he  was  long  enough,  and  so  he  was, 
■with  his  six  feet  four  inches. 

Mr,  Carr  told  the.  boys  that  Lincoln 
held'  a  reception  in  Mr.  Sanderson's 
home  which  stood  on  the  corner  just 
across  the  street,  where  the  libr.ary 
now  stands.  Here  he'  also  passed  the 
night  after  the  debate  with  Douglas 
her,-,  to  which  he  came  on  a  load  of 
rails.  He  thus  rode  to  illustrate  his  oc- 
cupation when  a  young  man. 

Here  the  colonel  broke  away  from  his 
story  to  give  a  dialogue  which  passed 
one  "time  between  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
now  king  of  England,  and  himself. 
The  name  of  Robert  Lincoln,  Abraham 
Lincoln's  son,  came  up  in  the  conver- 
sation. The  prince,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Carr's  inquiry,  said  he  knew  Robert 
Lincoln  as  Colonel  Carr,  asked  him 
what  he  supposed  they  called  Robert 
Lincoln  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Carr 
informed  him  the  title  was  "Prince  of 
Raiis." 

The  speaker  then  took  up  the  thread 
of  Lincoln's  life. 

He  was  born  on  Nolin's  Creek,  in 
Kentucky,  in  a  log  house,  without  any 
floor  or  windows.  There  was  the  hole 
in  the  house  where  a  window  ought  to 
be  and  the  ground  was  the  floor.  Here 
the  boy  passed  his  first  four^  years. 
Abe's  grandfather  was  shot  by'  an  In- 
dian. His  father's  name  was  Thomas. 
He  married  Nancy  Hanks  and  they 
lived  in  very  poor  circumstances.  Af- 
ter four  years  at  Nolan  creek,  the  par- 
ents moved  to  Knob  Creek,  Kentucky, 
where  they  lived  till  «-be  was  7  years 
cf  age.  Then  they  ferried  across  the 
Ohio"  river  to  Pigeon  Creek,  Ind., 
where  they  settled  in  the  same  kind  of 
a  log  house  as  before. 

How  did  Abe  look  at  this  time? 
He  wasn't  dressed  up  as  you     boys,  ji 
He  didn't  have  any  shoes,  just  leather  j 
boots  for' cold       weather,      bear       skin  | 
trousers  and  jeans  dyed     blue     by  his 
mother,  all    of  which   was   surmounted  j 
by   a  coon   skin  cap.  He  was  a  funny  | 
looking   fellow.   Here   his   mother   died,  I 
with  Abe  only  &  years  old.     Her     last 
words  must  have  been  pathetic.  It  was 
a  lonesome  family   after  that.  The  fa- 
ther became  tired  of  the  loneliness  and 
went  -back  to  Nolan  Creek  and  found  a 
wife  in  Sally  Bush. 

This  lady,  on  "coming  to  her  new 
home,  thrashed  around  ait  made  a' 
punch  floor  out  of  split  logs.  These  the 
men  laid  as  evenly  as  possible  on  the 
ground.  Abe's  room  was  in  the  attic 
overhead,  up  in  the  ratters,  which  he 
reached  by  climbing  a  ladder  made  of 
wcoefen  pins.  This  new  mother  made  a 
geed  home.  If,  ever  a  woman  ought  to 
be  honored  that  one  is  a  good  step- 
mother. 

Abe  wouldn't  stand  for  anything  said 
against  her,    -, 

When  Lincoln  was  at  Washington 
and  the  papers,  would  say  he  had  gone 
for  ten  days  to^be  with  bis  mother,  it 
was  to  be  With*  his  step-mother. 
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Here  on  Pigeon  Creek  he  uvea  irom 
7  to  '21- ye&rs  W"age.  Abe  got  hold  of 
what  books  he,  could.  Boys,  if  you 
would  only  appreciate  the  advantages 
you  have  here  in  Galesburg,  education 
is  piled  on  you.  He  had  to  borrow  and 
beg  books.  His  first  books  were  Pil- 
grim's Prgress  and  Robinson  Crusoe. 
A  neighbor  bought  "Weem's  Life  of 
Washington"  some  man  was  peddling, 
and  he  in. turn  olaned  it  to  Abe,  who 
soon  knew  nearly  every  word  of  it 
and  George  Washington  was  ever  af- 
terwards his  hero. 

Lincoln  used  to  lie  by  the  fire  place 
and  study  by  the  light  from  a  pine 
toot.  One  night  after  he  had  finished 
his  reading  in  this  book,  Abe  laid  it  in 
one  cf  the  cracks  of  the  wall  at  the 
log  cabin,  as  he  climbed  up  the  pin 
ladder  to  his  room  in  the  attic.  A  rain 
storm  that  night  soaked  it  thoroughly 
and  iLncoln  husked  corn  three  days 
to  pay  for  it  and  the  man  gave  him 
the  book,  as  he  said  it  wasn't  any  use 
to  him,  and  Abe  had  another  book.  No 
American  or  citizen  of  any  other  coun- 
try can  be  an  intelligent  gentleman  un- 
less he  be  familiar  with  the  bible. 

Lincoln  read  it  and  reread  it.  t*fn 
one  later  at  Washington,  be  he  preach- 
er or  otherwise,  knew  the  bible  better 
than  he.  He  learned  it  as  a  young  man 
on  Pigeon  Creek.  - 

The  first  dollar     that     Lincoln     ever 
made  was  when  he  rowed  two  travel- 
ing men  from  shore  to  a  steamer  and  i 
they  gave  him  50  cents  each. 

He  went  two  miles  to  school  and  part  ] 
of  the  time  four.  He  went  eight  miles 
to  a  log  church. 

He  had  to  scratch  and      dig.      That's  < 
how  he  got  along.  He  didn't  get  much 
"larnin."  He  was  smart      and      quick, 
could  tell   stories  and  got  so   he  coukl 
get  up  on  a  box  and  make  a  speech. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  disease  from 
which  the  neighborhod  was  suffering, 
the  family  'dug  out  to  Illinois,  regard- 
ing which  a  friend  had  sent  alluring 
letters. 

They  drove  overland  with  oxen  and  j 
settled  near  Decatur  in  Macon  county. 
Here  a  man  employed  Abe  to  help 
make  a  flat  boat  on  which  to  take 
some  provisions  to  New  Orleans  via  the 
Sangamon  river. 

In  their  eonrse  doVn  the  river  tbey 
came  across  a  dam  which  didn't  have 
enough  water  to  float  the  boat  over,  so 
there  they  stuck  and  the  place  was 
New  Salem,  111.  All  the  inhabitants 
turned  out  to  see  them  and  this  great 
big  young  man  of  21,  the  pilot. 

He  had  to  unload  the  boat,  bore 
holes  in  one  end,  have  the  men  help 
him  tilt  the  boat  to  let  the  water  out 
and  slide  it  over  the  dam.  Then  he  re- 
loaded the  provisions  and  away  they 
went  to  New  Orleans. 

While  in  that  city  Lincoln  was  walk- 
ing around  and  his  attention  was 
drawn  to  a  palti'orm  from  which  ail 
aucioneer  was  selling  darkies,  trotting 
them  up  and  down  like  horses,  asking 
"How  much  am  I  bid?"  and  "Going,  go- 
ing, gone!" 

It  was  disgusting  to  this  great,  awk- 
ward boy  and  he  said:  "I  don't  like 
this,  and  if  ever  I  get  a  chance  to  hit 
it,  I'll  hit  it  hard." 

Back  he  came  to    New     Salem,       so 
|      charMitji  had  be   become   with  its     in- 


of      the 
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habitants  during  his  stay  on 
down  the  river. 

He  got  a  job  tending  a  saw  mill.\ 
There  was  in  vogue  at  that  time  what 
was  called  a  camp  hook,  a  device  for 
roling  and  handling  logs.  Abe's  em- 
plovers  wanted  to  get  one,  but  Abe 
said  he  would  roll  the  logs  without  it 
if  he  would  pay  him  the  price  for  one. 
When  it  came  time  for  setting  the  mill 
owner  didn't  allow  for  the  hook  and 
Abe  never  forgot  it. 

Later  a  company  of  soldiers  was  be- 
ing raised  for  the  Black  Hawk  war, 
aiid  this  same  mill  owner,  Kirkpatrick, 
came  up  as-  a  candidate  for  captain. 
Abe  Lincoln  was  also  put  up  ana  Ulu 
firencls  of  Lincoln  beat  the  mill  owner 
four  to  one,  electing  Abe  as  the  cap- 
tain of  their  company.  Afterward  Lin- 
coln declared  he  was  as  proud  of  that 
as  of  his  election  to  the  presidency  of 
'the  United  States. 

He  tpent  seven  or  eight      years      at 
[■New  Salem.  There  are  uoys     here       10 
years  old  who  know  more  of  grammar, 
geography,  arthrnttic  and  books     tnan 
Lincoln  knew  at  21.  He  walked     Seven 
!  miles  to  borrow  a  grammar.  He  was  a 
'  good   speller.  At  a  spell  down  once     a. 
I  girl  was  given  the  word  "defied."     S*he 
got  as  far  as  the  i  and  didn't  seem     to 
he.  sure  whether  it  was  y  or       i.       Abe  | 
winked   at   her   and   pointed  to   his    eye 
and   thus  aided,   the  girl  finished   suc- 
cessfully. 

After  three  months'   study 
grammar  he  knew   it  better  than     the 
teacher. 
Mr.   Lincoln   got   to   tending  grocery, 
\  and  went  into  par  tmembersnip  later. 
I  must  confess  he  sold  liquor,  but  all 
grocery  stores  sold  it  then.  Douglas  af- 
terward joked  him  about  selling  it  and 
Lincoln   turned   the   tables   by      saying 
Douglas   was  as   busy   on   his   side     of 
the  counter  as  he  on  his. 

Mr.  Carr  here  related  several  -inci- 
dents showing  Lincoln's  absolute  hon- 
esty. After  selling  a  customer  what 
was  supposed  to  be  a  half  pound  of 
j  coffee,  he  discovered  he  had  only  put 
on  a  four  ounce  weight  and  walked 
three  miles  that  night  to  give  the  lady 
the  balance  due  her. 

He  also  walked  several  miles  to  give 
a  customer  whom  he  had  short  chang- 
ed by  a  "picayune  (6  1-1  cents)  in  or- 
der to  give  the  correct  change,  that's 
how  he  came  to  be  called  "Honest  Old 
Abe." 

The   Cleary   Grove     boys     came   into 

town  and  commenced  picking  on   him. 

One  cf  them,  Jack  Armstrong,   made  a 

bet  he  could  throw  Abe.     Abe  refused 

but   finallv   pressed   into   it,   he   "licked 

the  stuffln'  out  of  him"  in  a  minute. 

incoln  told  one  man  not  to  swear  so. 

I  The  fellow  dared  Lincoln  to  fight.    Abe 

i  said,  "If  I  have  to,  I  will,"  and  he  went 

J  out   and   threw   him    to   the   ground    in 

j  about  four  minutes  and  rubbed   smart 

i  weed  into  his  eyes  until  he  asked  for 

.  mercy.     He  didn't  fight   purposely  but 

was  forced  into  it.     These  proved  good 

friends  afterward. 

From  the  bottom  of  a  barrel  of  pa- 
pers which  a  company  of  movers  had 
turned  out  in  the  streets  of  New  Salem, 
Lincoln  dug  a  copy  of  what  proved  to 
be  "Blackstone's  Commentaries,"  the 
fundamental  book  in  law.  This  he  so 
mastered  that  none  knew  Blackitone 
better  than  he. 

He  returned  to  New  Salem  after  the 
Black  Hawk  war,  ran  for  the  Legisla- 
ture, was  defeated,  ran  again  later  and 
was  elected  and  moved  to  Springfield 
and   was     admitted     to     the  bar.      He 


f  ' 


wasn't  much  ojf  a  lawyer  but  studied 
studied,  studied.  You  know  the  story 
of  his  being'  so  well  informed.  He 
joined  Douglas  in  joint  debate  and 
everybody  was  astonished  that  Abe 
Lincoln  was  able  to  ccpe  with  that 
great  man.  That  brought  him  to  the 
front.  Because  of  his  principles  and 
ability,   he   was   elected  president. 

Boys,  you  can't  all  be  Lincoln.  Here's 
a  secret.  You  can  all  be  successful 
instead  of  being  like  seme  of  these  no 
account  whelps  you  see  on  the  street 
Here's  a  secret.  Every  time  Lincoln 
had  anything  to  do  he  did  it  a  little 
better  than  any  one  else. 

Lincoln  tried  to  roll  logs  and  split 
rails  better  than  anyone  else. 

If  you  boys,  whenever  anything 
comes  up  to  do,  will  do  it  a  little  bet- 
ter than  any  one  else,  you  are  bound 
to  succeed. 

'A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
Col.  Carr  for  his  very  pleasant  talk  to 
the  boys  who  very  enthusiastically  ex- 
pressed their  appreciation  for  the  even- 
ing's enjoyment. 
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CONGER 


Abraham  Lincoln; 


by 


• 


The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Carter 


the  Men's  Conference  at 
the  Bedford  Branch  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation yesterday  after- 
noon the  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Carter  gave  a  remarkable  address  to 
a  large  audience  on  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Much  applause  greeted  various  pas- 
sages. Halsey  Hammond  presided. 
The  music  was  furnished  by  the  Gloria 
iruinpeters  and  the  Salvation  Army 
blarr  Band.  Mr.  Sammond  led  the 
mass  singing.  in  substance  Dr.  Carter 
spoke   as   follows: 

The  currents  of  history,  like  the 
sources  of  our  great  rivers,  rise  ott- 
linies  in  obscure  places,  are  small 
within  themselves,  and  gain  their 
oeptn  and  volume  only  from  the  grad- 
UfU  accretion  of  other  streams  as  tiny 
aiui  obscure,  which,  flowing  in  either 
rear  the  source  or  far  away,  make 
fat  last  the  mighty  torrent  that  rushes 
onward  to   the   sea. 

Thus  in  the  year  1619  three  cur- 
rents of  stupendous  history  took  their 
rise   in   things  small   and   insignificant 


Jioger  Sherman,  the  fourth  of  the 
tramers  three  years  before  the  adop- 
votP,i°  f  "^Constitution,  or  in  1784, 
IM/Jf  th«  first  prohibitory  bill 
ifnil^  Sfveryever  introduced  into  the 
wiinfM^  Congress,  or  the  Con- 
oaltri  »w,  ^deration,  as  it  was  then 
fast  h,',j-  KhUe  BenJamin  Franklin,  the 
last  but  by  no  means  the  least  of  the 

ISlLf  ^  famous  document,  was 
ever  t%  ?Vhe  f,rst  abolition  society 
ever  founded  in  America. 

fin^lJl8!*  Thfn  the  Constitution  was 
nnaliy  adopted,  of  the  39  framers  of 
a  r  .p,eat  instrument,  21  of  the  S9 
tfiKr?*.*  »P^S  on  record  by 
timp  It  .  •  Coneress,  from  time  to 
e™  Lftl  bTS  either  opposed  to  Slav-' 
eiy  without  qualification  or,  granting 

c4cTtwS?n,°f  U  under  stress?  de- 
hands  ntl  if  Sh0"'d  be  entirely  in  the 
SV£  *£?  I,eaeral  Government 
rftorle«  t'^-th^,0f  t)le  States  0r  Ter- 
rth  l'n  kl"?  Clear  and  deflnfte  3ss"e 
was  thenq  reSV°n1°f  Stat<?  ri^his-  ™  « 
twl  «  ftffi  ,2 rstc  advanced,    while    only 

■wL'H?     .  °r  s]&™ry  in  any  way. 
£fAhJn£on„was  Q™os^  to  it  and 


Ihe  first  wasHhe  arrival  u.t  James- 
town in  the  newly  established  colony 
of  Virginia  of  a  Dutch  n  an  of  war 
tnat.  because  of  stress  arid  need  was 
anxious  to  exchange  or  sell  certain 
goods  and  chattels  that  they  had  with 
them  for  supplies  of  food  and  drink, 
and  the  transaction,  being  closed  by 
the  lieutenant  governor  of  the  colonv 
was  recorded^,  by  one  of  tne  local  his. 
torians  of  that  time  in  these  signifi- 
cant words:  'About  the  last  ofjAug- 
i;st  (1619),  came  in  a  Dutch  man  of 
warre  that  sold  us  twenty  negars." 

The  second  was  the  first  advance- 
ment of  the  idea  among  the  Puritan 
refugees  at  Leyden  of  setting  sail  for 
this  new  found  land  and  establishing 
here  a  place  where  they  might  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  consciences,  which  idea  was  put 
in  practical  effect  when  they  landed 
on  Plymouth  Rock  the  following  year 
The  third  was  the  birth  in  Norwich 
Norfolk  County,  England,  in  this  same 
fateful  year,  1619,  of  a  boy  named 
barpuel  Lincoln,  who  was  to  become 
Jn  the  providence  of  God,  the  great 
progenitor  of  that  mighty  man  whose 
birth   we  celebrate  today. 

Mark    now   how   the    currents     flow 
Jnto  one  another  and  gain  breadth  and 
volume    in    their    onward    flow.       The 
Puritan  emigration  and  settlement  of 
New  England' moved  the  lad  born  the 
year  it  was   first  thought  of,  to   leave 
liis  native  land  at  the  age  of  18,  and 
settle  at  Salem,  Mass.,  in   1637.       The 
slaves   of  Virginia — purchased   by   the 
Jamestown    people,    the    year    Samuel 
Lincoln  was  born,   and  the   voyage  of 
the     Mayflower     planned — had      been 
repudiated  by  New   England   and  the 
new    found     traffic     confined    to     the 
South,  so  that  even  in  those  early  days 
(the  lines  were  sharply  drawn  between 
the    North   and   the    South    on    social, 
economic  and.  moral  measures,  as  well 
as   on    geographical   divisions. 
Lincoln's  Ancestry. 
I   know   that   there   has   been   some 
doubt  about  this  early  ancestry,   that 
Lincoln  himself  could  not  go  back  be- 
yond   his  grandfather,    who,    he    said, 
emigrated   from   Rockingham   County, 
Va.,    to    Kentucky   in    1781.      He    does 
admit,  however,  that  his  grandfather's 
ancestors  had  moved  to  Virginia  from 
Berks    County,    Pa.,    and    that    there 
was   some    claim    of   kin    to   the   New 
England   family    of    the    same     name, 
though  he  had   not  followed  it  to  its 
source. 

He  had  mixed  up  in  him  the  Puri- 


Plan  awS^  »    ST.."."™  |MS 
A  Proplwi  of  Trouble,  iws. 

thosf't™,',^1"-  „m>«My    prophet    of 
be   hew   ,„?,""   "J"'*"     ""  wUI  Mill 

Staff   t  .W.m    the    majority  in    the 

safd      ^Tf*tur%  LhlcoIn    fearlessly 

can  not  ttand"56!^^  alainst  itsel* 
mentlli     J  believe  ffiis  Govern- 

sla've  aandnh°i.rrr™ea,,e?t!rend,Ure  M 

mMm§m 

"The^le^^^^^^the'ohe.^" 
The  election  came  Nov.  6.     There- 

wW!;r    most     denn"e    and     eon 
a,1*"1  i;e^ived  not  only  ?he 
twice   that nf'«Wl"?£  was  more  than 
«t  comDilBreiklnrid^  his  near- 
imeS  /  W/h  Douglas,  his  old- 

a  ™o   t"e    ;™,  °f  a";  DUt  he  received 
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Waitins  for  the  Master  Mind. 
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rore™  ",;  The,  mine  had  been  pre- 
pared   the  powder  laid,  the  percussion 

wa^no^  the  Signal  t0  ««S2 
was    not    given    until  .after    March    4, 


found  they  would  not  listen  to  his 
pleas,  and  refused  his  offers  of  com- 
pensation if  they  would  liberate  of 
themselves  their  slaves— then  came 
the  climax  when  on  Jan.  1,  1863,  he 
issued  his  immortal  Emancipation 
-Proclamation,  declaring  that  "all  per- 
sons held  as  slaves  within  said  desig- 
nated States  are  and  henceforward 
shall  be  free!" 

One  man  labors  and  another  enters 
into  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  however. 
Even  in  the  very  hour  of  triumph,  the 
man  who  had  brought  it  all  about 
was  stricken  down  by  an  assassin's 
bullet  and  on  April  15,  just  six  days 
after  Lee's  surrender,  the  spirit  of 
this  heroic  soul  went  out  in  silence 
and  in  darkness  up  to  God. 

I  say  in  silence,  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause to  him  was  permitted  no  last 
farewell  to  sorrowing  loved  ones,  no 
parting  benediction  on  the  cause  he 
loved  so  well.  I  say  ln  darkness,  as 
the  night  had  come  for  us  through 
which  we  could  not  even  see  the  stars 
because  of  the  bitter  tears  that 
blurred   our  vision. 

It  was  hard  and  bitter  that  the  end 
should  come  thus  and  yet  it  was  the 
crowning  glory  of  a  glorious  life.     A 
martyr's   death  made  his  immortality 
more   definite,    more   glorious   and   as- 
sured.     It   invested   his   memory  with 
a  tenderness,  a  sacredness  that  other- 
wise might  be  wanting  with  the  many. 
It   made   his   enemies,   even,    take   the 
second  thought   and    in    that    second 
thought    there    was   given    to    them    a 
glance    of    that    noble,    self-sacrificing 
and    humane    spirit    that    drew    even 
them   at   last  in   friendship   unto   him 
and     his    ideals.       It    invested    liberty 
with  a  new  meaning,  freedom  with  a 
deper  significance,    and   the    flag  with 
a  greater  sacred ner,s,  not  only  for  our- 
selves but  for  ell  the  world.  The  world 
had  sneered  somewhat  at  our  preten- 
sions to  military  greatness,  had  point- 
ed  With    such    pride   to    their   own   le- 
gions,   their    own    achievements     and 
I  their  own  battle  scarred  flags  that  ours 
was  largely   forgotten,   but   after   Get- 
tysburg,    Vlcksburg,     Richmond     and 
Appomattox,  we  made  them  think  of 
it  and  of  ail  it  meant,  not  only  to  this 
country  but  to  ail  the  world! 

Lincoln   Loved  the  Flag. 

This  was  the  work  which  Lincoln 
did.  He  loved  the  flag-— he  made  all 
others  either  love  or  respect  it,  and 
though  he  died  to  do  it,  the  sacrifice 
was  well  worth  while  and  gave  him 
a  place  in  the  world's  great  heart  that 
time  can  never  move. 

Secretary  Stanton,  sitting  at  his 
bedside  as  he  breathed  his  last,  said 
with  a  catch  in  his  voice,  but  with 
solemn  and  prophetic  utterance:  "Now 
he  belongs  to  the  ages!" 

Yes,  "Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages!" 
The  South  joins  in  his  praise  as  well 
as  the  North.  A  reunited  and  har- 
monious country  loves  today  to  do 
him  honor.  "Now  he  belongs  to  the 
ages!"  America  cannot  claim  him  as 
theirs  alone!  He  fought  for  a  uni- 
versal principle  that  makes  the  whole 
world  kin,  and  in  every  land  through- 
out the  world  his  name  is  honored 
and  revered.  "Now  he  belongs  to  the 
ages!"  Not  only  in  this  land  for  which 
he  died  have  marbles  and  bronzes  been 
erected  in  his  memory  that  today  will 
be  crowned  with  flowers,  but  far  across 
the  sea  these  mute  memorials  also 
stand  to  testify  to  the  love  and  grati- 
tude of  the  world  for  this  noble 
hearted  man. 
Questions  Answered  by  Dr.  Carter. 
"What  is  your  opinion  of  the  sol- 
diers' bonus?" 

"I  do  not  believe  in  it  for  able- 
bodied  soldiers.  Those  who  are  dis- 
abled should,  of  course,  be  helped. 
There  are  4,000,000  men  and  millions 
of  wives  and  children  affected  by  the 
bonus,  and  it  will  be  a  bone  of  Con- 
tention and  probably  the  best  thing  is 
to  have  it." 

"How  many  so-called  successful 
men  can  stand  an  investigation?" 

"Many.  But  you  must  first  take  the 
beam  out  of  your  own  eye  so  you  can 
see  straight." 

-.ol'J8   there   any  hope   of   getting  the 
l»th     Amendment    amended    out      or  I 
shall  we  always  have  to  live  here  in       .  ,e  i_ 
dull  hydrophily?" 


tan  spirit,  from  his  English  and  New 
England  ancestors;  the  Quaker  blood 
irom  his  Pennsylvania  forbears,  for 
history  avers  that  the-"  were  Quakers, 
and  the  inborn  chivalry  and  courtesy 
of  the  South  from  his  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  sires.  Above  all,  he  had 
u  blood  inheritance  of  natural  antipa- 
Ihy  and  spiritual  abhorrence  against 
slavery  as  an  institution  from  the  time 
his  Puritan  and  Quaker  ancestors  had 
revolted  from  it  and  his  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  father  and  grandfather  had 
seen  it  at  its  best  and  at  its  worst. 
He  was,  indeed,  by  birth  and  ancestry, 
by  training  and  environment,  all  un- 
consciously prepared  by  all  the  ages 
for  his  allotted  task. 

The  rise  of  Lincoln's  destiny,  then, 
lay  in  those  two  significant  events  in 
1619,  the.  sale  of  the  first  slaves  at 
Jamestown,  Va.,  and  the  birth  of  Sam- 
vel  Lincoln  in  Norwich,  England,  des- 
tined later  to  migrate  with  the  Puri- 
tans and  found  his  house  and  family 
here,  but  the  flood  tide  of  that  destiny 
■was  not  reached  until,  as  a  young  man 
of  1  9,  Abraham  Lincoln  stood  in  the 
slave  market  of  New  Orleans  and  saw 
for  the  first  time  human  beings  being 
sold  like  cattle  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Then  it  was  that  the  streams  of  des- 
tiny reached  their  widest  and  deepest 
volume,  then  it  was  that  the  Puritan 
end  Quaker  spirit  rose  to  the  fore, 
then  it  was  that  all  the  chivalry  and 
nobler  manhood  of  his  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  sires  cried  aloud,  as  the 
rough  backwoodsman  from  a  Ken- 
tucky log  cabin,  but  from  the  world's 
great  heart,  his  soul  inflamed,  his 
moral  nature  all  aroused,  muttered 
through  his  clenched,  teeth,  "If  I  ever 
rret  a  chance  at  that  thing,  I'll  hit  it 
hard!"  And  he  did!  So  hard,  indeed, 
that  the  shackles  fell  from  over  3,000.- 
000  human  bondmen,  and  broke  for- 
ever the  power  that  slavery  had  held 
Jn  this  country  that  we  love  and  honor 
and   revere. 

Discussion  o:i  Cause  of  War. 

For  over  half  a  century  there  has 
been  a  continuous  discussion  as  to 
•what  really  caused  the  Civil  War,  and 
many  have  said  repeatedly  that  slav- 
ery had  nothing  to  do  with  it — that  it 
was  wholly  a  question  of  State  rights. 
-This  is  at  once  both  an  affirmation 
and  a  denial,  and  is  really  but  a  sub- 
terfuge to  hide  the  moral  issue  be- 
neath the  political.  Let  it  be  under- 
stood definitely  by  us  at  the  outset, 
then,  not  by  any  dictum  of  mine,,  but 
by  the  incontrovertible  facts  of  his- 
tory, that  slavery  was  first,  last,  and 
all  the  time  the  issue  of  all  issues  that 
was  at  stake  in  that  awful  struggle. 
State  rights,  of  course,  was  in  it,  but, 
mark  the  significant  fact,  it  was  State 
rights  about  slavery. 

In  1857,  Abraham  Lincoln,  standing 
in  the  old  Court  House  at  Peoria,  111., 
said  with  a  peculiar  and  a  solemn  em- 
phasis: "Slavery  is  founded  in  the 
selfishness  of  man's  nature,  opposition 
to  it  in  the  love  of  justice.  These  two 
principles  are  in  eternal  antagonism 
and  when  brought  in  collision  shocks 
and  throes  and  convulsions  must  fol- 
low ceaselessly.  Repeal  the  Missouri 
Compromise!  Repeal  all  compro- 
mises! Repeal  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence! Repeal  all  past  history! 
You  cannot  repeal  human  nature!  It 
will  still  be  held,  in  the  abundance  of 
man's  heart,  that  slavery  is  wrong  and 
out  of  the  abundance  of  his  heart  he 
■=.-ill  continue  to  speak!" 
Tiiosj  Who  Declared  Against  Slavery. 

Aye.  they  would  "still  continue  to 
speak,"  not  only  because  their  hearts 
were  full  then,  but  because  they  had 
always  been  full  against  this  horrid 
system.  Of  the  five  framers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776 
Viere  was  only  one  who  had  not  defi- 
nitely declared  against  slavery  and 
that  was  Chancellor  Livingstone,  and 
of  his  attitude  later  there  was  little 
doubt.  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  writer 
of  that  immortal  document,  declared 
In  solemn  words  that  when  he  con- 
templated slavery,  "he  trembled  for 
his  country  when  he  remembered  that 
God  was  just!"  John  Adams  declared, 
time  after  time,  his  abhorrence  of  the 
whole  system,  and  said:  "Every  meas- 
ure of  prudence  ought  to  be  assumed 
for  the  eventual  total  extirpation  of 
Slavery     from     the     United     States." 


when  Lincoln  was  inducted  into  office 
and  gave  his  first  inaugural.  It  was 
for  this  they  waited.  What  would 
this  man  say?  How  would  he  look 
upon  their  acts  thus  far?  What  de- 
cision would  he  make  as  to  the  fu- 
ture? These  were  their  questions, 
and  they  were  all  answered  as  he 
stood  before  that  assembled  multitude 
and  said  that  day,  decisively:  "No 
State  upon  its  own  mere  motion  can 
lawfully  get  out  of  the  Union  *  *  » 
acts  of  violence  within  any  State  or 
States  against  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  are  insurrectionary  or 
revolutionary,  according  to  circum- 
siances.  *  *  *  To  the  extent  of  my 
ability  I  shall  take  care,  as  the  Con- 
stitution expressly  enjoins  upon  me, 
that  the  laws  of  the  Union  be  faith- 
fully executed  in  all   the   States." 

There  was  no  mistaking  this  lan- 
guage, and  yet  it  was  not  said  as  a 
dictator  ,jr  tyrant,  but  as  a  man  who 
loved  his  country  as  a  whole  better 
tnan  any  one  part  of  it;  as  a  loyal 
patriotic  man  to  others  he  wished  to 
remain  loyal  and  patriotic.  "We  are 
not  enemies  but  friends,"  he  said  in 
closing.  "We  must  not  be  enemies. 
Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it 
must  not  break  ofir  bonds  of  affec- 
tion. The  mystic  chords  of  memory, 
stretching  from  every  battlefield  and 
patriot  grave  to  every  loving  heart 
and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad 
land  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the 
Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely 
they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of 
our    nature." 

Yest.  Lincoln,  prophet,  seer  and 
optimist,  thy  words  shall  indeed  at 
last  prove  true — but  first  must  come 
Sumter  and  Gettysburg,  Lookout 
Mountain,  Vicksburg  and  New  Or- 
leans, the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness 
the  fall  of  Richmond  and  the  last 
great  chapter  at  Appomattox  Court- 
house, after  four  weary,  wearing 
bloody  years  have  passed  away! 

Yes,  it  took  faith  and  courage  on 
the  part  of  all,  but  think  of  the  faith 
and'  courage  it  took  on  the  part  of 
this  man  on  whom  the  final  respon- 
sibility rested!  He  could  never  have 
done  it  in  his  own  strength.  He  was 
not,  indeed,  relying  on  it,  but  only  on 
the  strength  of  God,  which  showed 
his  deep  religious  nature  and  trust  in 
the   Almighty. 

Ah,  that  there  were  more  Chris- 
<.:ans  like  him!  More  with  the  same 
faith  and  trust  in  God  in  times  of 
trial  and  of  danger!  He  "cried  unto 
God  in  the  battle,  and  He  was  en- 
treated of  him  because  he  put  his 
trust  in  Him."  It  was  God  who  gave 
him  the  victory,  not  only  at  Gettys- 
burg but  at  Vicksburg.  Chattanooga 
Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary 
Ridge,  at  Fort  Donelson,  Fair  Oaks 
and  Richmond,  until  on  April  9  1865 
at  Appomattox  Courthouse  the  God 
of  Battles  gave  him  final  victory  as 
Lee  surrendered  and  peace  cemented 
s-ill  more  closely  the  bond's  of  an 
indissoluble  and  glorious  Union. 
Lincoln  Answering  for  Abolition. 
He  had  not  temporized,  remember 
He  had  not  won  the  victory  through 
yielding  in  any  jot  his  principles  He 
had  not  sought  in  any  way  to  hide 
that  principle.  He  stood  for  liberty 
and  human  equality.  He  insisted  that 
now  slavery  was  a  greater  question 
than  State,  rights,  as  the  former  had 
been  the  bone  of  contention  that  had 
brought  the  latter  to  the  front  He 
stood  unswervingly  for  its  abolition 
and  yet  he  wished  to  be  fair  and  just 
in  it  to  all.  In  March,  1862,  he  sent 
a  special  message  to  Congress,  rec- 
ommending the  passage  of  a  resolu- 
tion offering  pecuniary  aid  to  those 
States  that  would  adopt  even  a  grad- 
ual abolition  of  slavery,  but  the  act, 
though  passed,  was  utterly  ignored 
by  the  South.  In  April'  of  the  same 
year  he  signed  a.  bill  emancipating  all 
the  slaves  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  with  financial  compensation  to  the 
owners.  On  July  12  of  this  year  he 
called  the  representatives  of  the  bor- 
der States  to  the  Executive  Mansion 
and  again  proposed  financial  compen- 
sation if  they  would  consent  to  eman- 
cipate their  slaves  themselves,  but  all 
to  no  aval!.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
did   he  take   the   final   step — after   he 


"You  may  have  to  go  to  Philadel- 
phia. No,  it  will  not  go  out.  It  is  by 
far  the  best  thing  for  you,  your  wife 
and    your   children." 

"Don't  you  think  Hylan  had  a  nerve 
to  try  and  put  out  a  man  like  Dr. 
Meleney,  when  all  he  had  was  two 
years  to  serve  before  he  retired  with 
25  years  of  service?" 

"Yes.  It  was  a  mean  thing  to  try 
to  put  over,  but  thank  God  he  did  not 
put  it  over." 

"What  books  would  you  recom- 
mend   on    Lincoln?" 

"Nicolay  and  Hay's  biography  for 
his  history  and  Dr.  Barton's  'The 
Soul  of  Lincoln'  for  his  characteris- 
tics." 

"Do  you  think  Washington  or 
Lincoln  the  greater  man,  and  whom 
would  you  put  third?" 

"Lincoln  is  greater  than  Washing- 
ton to  my  mind  in  that  he  made  his 
own  movement  and  carried  it  to  suc- 
cess, while  Washingotn  had  his  move- 
ment made  for  him.  The  third  to 
make  this  great  triumvirate,  I  would 
unhesitatingly  say,  is  Theodore  Roose- 
velt." 

"Are  the  schools  of  New  York  City 
under  the  control  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, or  can  we  do  anything  to  keep 
them   out   of  city  politics?" 

"The  schools  of  the  whole  State  are 
under  the  primary  and  ultimate  con- 
trol of  the  Regents  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  Governor  of  the 
State.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
conditions  write  the  Regents  or  the 
Governor  and  ask  them  to  intervene. 
The  Governor  says  he  will  do  it  if  he 
is  appealed  to." 

"Who  is  the  new  Pope  and  what 
are  likely  to  be  his  politics?" 

"Pius  XI.  is  of  the  great  middle 
class  of  Italy,  the  son  of  a  weaver 
and  a  man  of  the  people.  He  is  a 
great  scholar,  diplomat  and  executive, 
and  is  pledged  to  carry  out  the  ideals 
of  Benedict  XV.  in  striving  to  bring 
the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal  closer 
together." 

"Is  the  Book  of  Genesis  untrust- 
worthy as  the  scientists  say  and 
should  it  be  discarded?" 

"Not  if  we  are  to  believe  some  of 
the  scientists  themselves.  Prof.  Dana, 
one-time  professor  of  geology  at  Yale, 
once  said:  'The  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  agi-ees  so  closely  with  the  last 
chapter  of  Nature  as  to  prove  that 
both  were  written  by  the  same  hand. 
Cuvier,  also,  the  founder  of  the  sci- 
ence of  paleontology,  bore  witness  to 
the  cosmogony  of  Moses  which  he 
said  was  being  most  wonderfully  con- 
firmed   every    day.'  " 

"What  is'  the  chief  result  of  the 
Disarmament  Conference?" 

"Better  world  understanding  and 
co-operation.  This  is  more  than  the 
scrapping  -of  ships,  making  of 
treaties  and  setting  up  restrictive 
rules  of  war.  By  this  we'll  have  no 
more  war,   please  God!" 

"Why  has  the  question  of  boundar- 
ies come  up  between  the  Irish  Free 
State  and   the  Ulster  Parliament?" 

"Because,  though  Ulster  was  guar- 
anteed her  boundaries  when  she  ac- 
cepted free  government,  which  she  t.'d 
not  want,  the  matter  was  opened  up 
again  in  the  treaty  creating  the  Irish 
Free  State  which  the  south  of  Ire- 
land insisted  uron  in  '-lace  of  their 
Parliament  which  they  would  n~t 
take.  Ulster  has  been  carved  too 
much  already.  God  save  her  frorn" 
more!" 

"Who  is  Jol.n  F.  Hylan  and  what 
does   he   do   for  a   living?" 

"He  is,  supposedly,  the  head  of  our 
great  city.  His  main  occupations  are 
writing  letters  to  the  newspapers  in 
defense  of  his  administration,  giving 
the  freedom  of  the. city  to  certain  dis- 
tinguished— and  some  extinguished — 
people,  taking  winter  vacations  to 
Palm  Beach  and  telephoning!  For 
all  of  which  he  receives  a  salary  of 
$15,000,  that  certain  commissioners 
are  seeking  to  rai.se  to  $38,000. 

Lincoln's  portrait  was  draped  with 
the  American  Flag  at  the  front  of  the 
platform.  Secretary  Hammond  showed 
and  explained  a  flag  of  Lincoln's  time, 
with  15  stripes  and  15  stars  and  placed 
it  on  the  picture. 


Cart wright,  Dr.  John  X. 

believing    and    godless   quarters    of 

the  eatrh  that  tend  to  obscure  those 

stars  of  hope  and  faith  and  brother  - 

that  beckon  to  the  finer  in- 


Lincoln's  Faith 
Praised  by  Four 
D.  C.  Church  Leaders 

Civil  War  President 
Honored  in  Broadcast 
On  Anniversary  yf  c 

That  the  faith  and  tolerance  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  might  flame  anew 
in  America  today  to  light  the  way 
for  "godless  quarters  of  the  earth 
was  the  plea  last  night  of  four  re- 
ligious leaders  of  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital who  paid  tribute  to  the  Civil 
War  President  on  the  occasion 
of  the  commemoration  of  his  131st 
birthdav   anniversary. 

Lincoln  was  eulogized  by  a  cross- 
section  of  Washington's  religious 
life_a  Catholic  priest,  a  Jewish 
rabbi,  a  colored  minister  and  a 
Protestant  minister— in  addresses 
broadcast  over  station  WMAL  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Committee 
on  Religious  Life  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Dr.  John  K.  Cartwright  of  the 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception called  on  Americans  to 
cling  to  the  ideals  of  Lincoln  so 
that  "in  a  world  insane  with  the 
false  values  of  paganism  and  the 
false  ideals  of  the  material  and 
the  false  worship  of  the  ephemeral 
we  shall  give  leadership  among  the 
peoples  in  that  faith  which  is  truth 
and  in  that  obedience  which  is 
freedom  and  in  that  service  which 
is   peace." 

Tells  of  Rescinded  Order. 
In  his  introduction  of  the  pro- 
gram, Dr.  Albert  Joseph  McCartney 
of  the  Covenant-First  Presbyterian 
Church,  chairman  of  the  Religious 
Life  Committee,  related  how  Lin- 
coln had  rescinded  a  Government 
order  to  turn  the  New  York  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  into  a  hospital 
during  the  Civil  War,  with  the 
comment,  "We  need  this  church  to 
|  keep  the  stars  shining  in  their 
skies." 

"We  do,  indeed,  need  the  church 

|  to  keep  the   stars  shining  in  their 

skies    today,"   Dr.   McCartney    said 

last   night.     "There    are    so    many 

earth-born  clouds  arising  from  un- 


hood 

stincts  in  us  all." 
Dr.  Cartwright  commented: 
"The  great  man  whose  birth  we 
commemorate  was  one  in  whom 
the  love  of  humanity  was  very 
strong  and  deep.  To  him  the  unity 
of  the  Nation  was  precious  because 
through  it  could  be  secured  the 
validation  of  man's  best  possibili- 
ties. And  high  among  those  possi- 
bilities was  the  harmony  of  free- 
dom which  would  ennoble  the  rela- 
tionship of  men  whom  ignorant 
circumstances  had  driven  asunder." 
The  mind  of  Lincoln  and  the 
minds  of  Americans  liberated  the 
slave,  Dr.  Cartwright  said,  "because 
those  minds  believed  in  human 
freedom." 

"No  Lincoln  as  an  individual,  how- 
ever wise  and  strong,  could  have  at- 
tained his  great  purpose  except  in 
a  society  sensitive  in  a  wide  and 
ready  way  to  the  ideals  which  his 
charity  wrought  out  and  which  his  i 
eloquence  expressed,"  Dr.  Cartwright , 
stated. 

Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  Speaks. 
The  Rev.  H.  B.  Taylor  of  the 
Fifteenth  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Washington  City,  discussed  the  Lin- 
coln embodied  in  the  phrase  "with 
malice  toward  none." 

"If  Lincoln's  plea  that   we  have 
malice  toward  none  has  vitally  im- 
portant meaning  for  us  today,"  he 
said,  "it  is  that  we  should  not  enter- 
tain ill  will   in  our  hearts  toward 
our  fellow  citizens  simply  because, 
with   regard   to    some   things,   they 
happen  to  differ  radically  from  us." 
Lincoln's  plea,  he  continued,  clear- 
ly shows  that  "if  we  allow  malicious, 
indefensible    prejudice    against    our 
fellow  countrymen— because  of  their 
race  or  color— to  becloud  our  vision, 
we  can  never  hope  to  see  the  glorious 
democracy    which,    by    faith,     our 
fathers    saw,    and   for    which    they 
lived  and  labored,  and  fought  and 

Rabbi  Norman  Gerstenfeld  of  the 
Washington  Hebrew  Congregation 
said  "the  figure  of  Lincoln  looms  on 
the  spiritual  horizon  of  America,  to 
use  the  words  of  Walt  Whitman,  as 
'a  man  to  match  the  mountains  and 
the  sea.' " 

Lincoln's  Faith  Described. 
Rabbi  Gerstenfeld  pointed  to  Lin- 
coln's faith  as  one  which  all  Amer- 
icans can  share.  He  described  it  as: 
"A  faith  in  the  supreme  value  of 
a  homely  kindliness  and  neighborly 
charity. 

"A  faith  that  not  only  'with  mal- 
ice toward  none  and  with  charity 
for  all,'  but  'with  firmness  in  the 
right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right.' 

"A  faith  in  the  necessity  of  the 
courageous    integrity   of    free    souls 
dedicated   to    the  discipline   a   free 
conscience    dictates,    knowing    that , 
charity   without   a  firm   conscience) 
can  become  a  sentimental  mask  that  I 
'permits  weakness  in  ourselves  and1 
injustice  to  others.  | 

"A  faith  that  only  when  goodness 
is    combined    with     integrity     can  i 
goodness    achieve    the    heights    of 
jtrue  righteousness.  ! 

"A  faith  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  one  of  us  to  bless  this  land 
with  more  than  a  spirit  of  tolerance 
or  charity,  but  to  be  true  to  the 
light  which  God  reveals  to  us." 


Songs  by   Glee  Club. 

A  special  feature  of  the  program 
was  the  rendition  of  several  patriotic 
and  spiritual  songs  by  members  of 
the  Girls'  Glee  Club  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity. . 

The  principal  tribute  to  Lincoln 
paid  by  patriotic  Washington  had 
taken  place  earlier  in  the  day  when 
President  Roosevelt  led  the  annual 
pilgrimage  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 
More  than  5,000  persons,  many  of 
them  representatives  of  the  45  or- 
ganizations participating  in  the  col- 
orful ceremony,  paused  silently  be- 
fore the  marble  shrine  with  the 
President  as  his  wreath  was  placed 
at  the  foot  of  the  statue. 

Thousands  of   others  who  would 
pay  homage  to  Lincoln  visited  the 
memorial    during    the    day,    while 
capacity  crowds  visited  the  Lincoln 
Museum  on  downtown  Tenth  street. 
The  131st  Lincoln  birthday  anni- 
versary   brought   out   social-minded 
Republicans  last  night  for  the  an- 
nual   dance    at   the   Raleigh    Hotel 
sponsored  by  party  clubs  in  the  Dis- 
trict, Maryland  and  Virginia. 
Special  Service  Held. 
A    special    service    in    tribute    to 
Lincoln  was  held  last  night  at  the 
First  Congregational  Church  by  the 
Department  of  the  Potomac,  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Potomac  Woman's  Re-  I 
lief  Corps  and  the  Sons  of  Union 
Veterans  of  the  Civil  War. 

"Little  Known  Episodes  in  the  Life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln"  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  8  p.m.  tomorrow  in  the 
departmental  auditorium  by  Dr. 
Louis  A.  Warren,  widely  recognized 
authority  on  Lincoln.  The  program 
will  be  sponsored  by  the  National 
Park  Service. 
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CASTELLAB    ON   LINCOLN. 

From  a  complete  report  of  Castellar's  great 
speech  on  emancipation,  we  translate  the  following  pas- 
sage, as  an  addition  to  the  remarks  by  this  eloquent  Re- 
publican, which  we  reported  a,  few  days  ago : 

I  wish  to  present  you  another  example  of  a  decided 
I  purpose  to  accomplish  gradual  abolition,  which  was 
I  forced  to  conclude  by  immediate  abolition.  I  refer  to  the 
1  example  of  America.  *  *  *  *  The  Puritans  are  the 
patriarchs  of  liberty ;  they  opened  a  new  world  on  the 
earth;  they  opened  a  new  path  for  the  human  con- 
science; they  created  a  new  society.  Yet,  when  En- 
gland tried  to  subdue  the.m  and  they  conquered,  the  re- 
public triumphed,  and  Slavery  remained.  Washington 
could  only  emancipate  his  slaves.  Franklin  said  that  the 
Virginians  could  not  invoke  the  name  of  God,  retaining 
Slavery.  Jay  said  that  all  the  prayers  America  sent  up 
to  Heaven  for  the  preservation  of  liberty,  while  Slavery 
continued,  were  mere  plasphemies.  Mason  mourned 
over  the  payment  his  descendants  must  make  for  this 
great  crime  of  their  fathers.  Jefferson  traced  the  line 
where  the  black  wave  of  Slavery  should  be  stayed. 

Nevertheless,  Slavery  increased  continually.  I  beg 
that  you  will  pause  a  moment  to  consider  the  man  who 
cleansed  this  terrible  stain  which  obscured  the  stars  of 
the  American  banner.  I  beg  that  you  will  pause  a  mo- 
ment, for  his  immoital  name  has  here  been  invoked  for 
the  perpetuation  of  Slavery.  Ah !  the  past  century  has 
not,  the  century  to  come  will  not  have,  a  figure  so  grand, 
because  as  evil  disappears,  so  disappears  heroism  also. 

I  have  often  contemplated  and  described  his  life.  Born 
in  a  cabin  of  Kentucky,  of  pacents  who  could  har.dly 
read ;  born  a  new  Moses  in  the  solitude  of  the  desert, 
where  are  forged  all  great  and  obstinate  thoughts, 
monotonous  like  the  desert,  and,  like  the  desert,  sub- 
lime ;  growing  up  among  those  primeval  forests,  which, 
with  their  fragrace,  send  a  cloud  of  incense,  and,  with 
their  murmurs,  a  oloud  of  prayers  to  heaven;  a  boatman 
at  8  years  in  the  impetuous  current  of  the  Ohio,  and  at  17 
in  the  vast  and  tranquil  waters  of  the  Mississippi ;  later, 
a  woodman,  with  ax  and  arm  felling  the  immemorial 
trees  to  open  a  way  to  uexplored  regions  for  his  tribe  of 
wandoring  workers;  reading  no  other  book  than  the 
Bible,  the  book  of  groat  sorrows  and  great  hopes,  die-, 
tated  often  by  prophets  to  the  sound  of  fetters  t,'xfey" 
dragged  through  Nineveh  and  Babylon ;  a  chi]^-^  Na- 
ture, ia  a  word,  by  one  of  those  miracles  o^rycompre- 
he^sible  among  free  peoples,  he  fought  for  |2e  country, 
-and  was  raised  by  his  iellow-citizer^  to  the  Congress  at 
Washington,  and  by  the  nation  tft  the  Presidency  of  the 
Republic ;  and  when  the  evil  grew  morevirujent,  when 
those  States  were  aissojje^,  wh<Th  the  slaveholders  ut- 
tered their  war  cry  and  the  slaves  their  groans  of  de- 
spair—the woodcutter,  the  boatman,  the  son  of  the  great 
West,  the  descendant  of  Quakers,  humblest  of  the  humble 
■Hfifore  his  conscience,  greatest  of  the  great  before  his- 


hind  him,  England  favoring  the  South,  France  encour 
aging  reaction  in  Mexico,  in  his  hands  the  rlv'cn  country ; 
ho  arms  two  millions  of  men,  gathers  a  half  million 
horses,  sends  his  artillery  1,200  miles  in  a  week  from  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  to  the  shores  of  Tennessee ;  fights 
more  than  600  battles ;  renews  before  Bichmond  the  deeds 
of  Alexander,  of  Csesar ;  and,  after  having  emancipated 
3,000,000  slaves,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting,  he  dies  in 
the  very  moment  of  victor — like  Christ,  like  Socrates, 
like  all  redeemers,  at  the  foot  of  his  work.  His  work ! 
Sublime  achievement  f  over  which  humanity  shall  eter- 
nally shed  its  tears,  and  God  his  benedictions !  [Great 
applause.  | 

But  Lincoln,  you  will  tell  me,  attempted  gradual  eman- 
cipation. This  is  true;  I  never  evade  the  truth.  But 
the  privileged  classes  shut  their  eyes  and  opposed  it,  as 
as  they  shut  their  eyes  here  and  oppose  every  profound 
and  radical  reform.  And  immediate  abolition  came. 
When  a  man  of  the  wisdom  and  political  prudence  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  appealed  to  supreme  measures,  it  was 
because  he  was  convinced  that  all  hope  of  compromise 
was  gone,  that  gradual  steps  are  impracticable  in  re- 
forms demanded  by  justice  and  humanity.  Since  then, 
the  United  States,  having  turned  their  slaves  into  men, 
have  devoted  themselves  to  converting  these  men  into 
citizens. 

Ana  ro-aay,  gentlemen,  those  beings  who  were  formerly 
not  even  men,  are  freer  than  the  firGt  of  the  sons  of  Eu- 
rope. Those  men  who  could  not  learn  to  read,  because 
the  Southern  gentlemen  murdered  any  one  who  would 
|  dare  to  give  Them  a  book,  have  to-day  innumerable 
'  schools.  Those  men  who  were  like  beasts  of  burden, 
wretched  as  the  reptiles  that  crawled  among  the  cotton 
and  the  cane,  are  free  men,  are  American  citizens ;  they 
sit  in  the  Congress  and  the  Senate  of  Washington.  The 
United  States  have  refused  to  recognize  as  members  of 
the  Federation  those  States  which  have  not  in  their  turn 
recognized  the  liberty  and  the  equality  of  the  negroes. 

You  talk  to  me  of  exceptional  laws.  Many  have  you 
given  to  sustain  the  influence  of  priests  and  the  tyranny 
of  kings.  I  admit  your  exceptions  if  you  will  present 
me  4,000,000  beasts  converted  into  4,000,000  men.    |J 
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Dr.  Catherwood  Gives  Fel- 
low Clubmen  Word  Pic- 
ture of.  Emancipator 

Inspired,  in  all  probability,  with 
the  idea  of  gaining  some  new  as- 
pects of  the  life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  program  committee  of  the 
Kiwanis  club  chose  a  Kiwanian 
Who  was  born  on  foreign  soil  to 
be  chairman  of  the  day,  and  another 
Kiwanian  of  foreign  birth  to  be  the 
orator,  on  the  occasion  of  a  meet- 
ing which  chanced  to  fall  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  the 
great   Emancipator. 

rrhe  speaker  was  Dr.  W.  W. 
Catherwood,  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  church,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
whose  membership  in  the  club 
dates  back  only  a  few  weeks,  and 
the  chairman  was  Dr.  John  Gard- 
ner, pastor  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional church,  a  veteran  Kiwanian, 
born   on  English  soil. 

The  spell  of  words  that  these  two 
practiced  pulpit  orators  succeeded 
in  weaving  about  their  fellow  club- 
men was  wonderful  to  behold,  for 
"Jack,"  reveling  in  the  privileges 
that  the  office  of  chairman  gave 
ihim,  put  on  a  "collection"  that 
yielded  up  a  tidy  sum,  and  the 
speaker  of  the  day,  winding  up  his 
patriotic  discourse  with  a  brilliant 
peroration,  had  the  men  on  their 
feet  in  a  spontaneous  outburst, 
Isinging  with  fervor  the  opening 
Verse  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner." 

Patriotic  songs,  led  by  Dr.  Keitn 
M.  Walker,  with  piano  accompani- 
ment by  W.  T.  Henderson,  preceded 
the  address,  Vice-president  Paul 
M.  Buckwalter  wielding  the  gavel 
Ifor  President  J.  L.  Alabaster. 
I     In  introducing  the   speaker,   Dr. 


Gardner,  in  referring  to  the  char- 
acter of  Lincoln,   paid   an  unusual 
tribute   to    the    race    freed    in    the 
great   civil   conflict   of    the    sixties. 
The  negro  race    he  said    is  an  as- 
tonishment  to   the   world.       There 
has  never  been  a  rise  to  equal  it  in 
the  history  of  civilization,  the  sons 
and    daughters      of    slaves      taking: 
their  place  in  the  world  of  culture, 
and   as   law-abiding   citizens   in     a 
manner  unprecedented. 

In   an   eloquent   word   picture   of 
Lincoln  as  a  youth  and  as  a  man, 
Dr     Catherwood    took    occasion    to 
emphasize  what  he  regarded  as  the 
grea,t   bulwark      of     Lincoln  s   life, 
namely,  his  faith  in  God.      In  de- 
veloping his  theme,  he  built  up  a, 
word    of   four   letters   which      em- 
braced the  outstanding  qualities  or 
the  character  of  the  great  Emanci- 
pator— faith,       loyalty,        America, 
gl0IT_the    initial     letters   forming 
;the  word  "flag."      The  speaker  un- 
furled   a   small    specimen    of      the 
stars    and    stripes    as    he    analyzed 
its  significance  and  the  symbolism 
of  its  colors. 

The  birth  year  of  Lincoln— 18U» 
—was  cited  as  one  of  the  most 
eventful  in  history.  It  produced, 
lamong  others,  such  men  as  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Edgar  Allen  Poe,f 
Alfred  Tennyson,  Chopin,  Mendels- 
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J  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

BY  BRUCE  CATTON 

ONE  of  the  most  foolish  things  we  do  is  to  set  our 
great  men  of  bygone  days  high  on  pedestals,  assum- 
'  mg  that  because    they  were   great   and    their   times 
|  heroic,  they  knew  nothing  of  the  mistakes,  misunder- 
standings, and  discouragements    which    are    common 
toclciy. 

In  no  case  have  we  done  that  quite  as  consistently 
as  with  Abraham  Lincoln;  and  because  we  have  done 
it,  it  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  exactly  what  the  man 
had  to  face  and  how  he  had  to  steel  himself  to  fin- 
ish the  job  that  history  gave  him. 

We  forget,  for  instance,  that  there  were  times  in 
which  the  worst  things  that  modern  political  oppo- 
nents have  said  about  such  present-day  figures  as 
Hoover  and  Roosevelt  sounded  mild  by  comparison 
with  the  things  that  were  being  said  about  Lincoln 

We  forget  that  he  tried  to  steer  a  middle  course 
between  the  defeatists  on  one  hand  and  the  arch- 
radicals  on  the  other,  and  got  heartily  damned  by 
both  sides  as  a  result. 


WE  forget  that  in  addition  to  being  a  statesman  he 
was  also  a  politician,  with  a  politician's  obligation 
to  his    party,  and    that  some    of  the  moves    which 
politics  compelled  him  to  make-his  retention  of  Ben 
Butler  m  the  army,  for  instance,  his  appointment  of 
.Burnside  over  McClellan's  head,  his  initial  appoint- 
ment of  Simon    Cameron    to   the  war   department- 
were  bad  ones  which  pained  his  most  loyal  believers 
We  forget  that  he  could  no  more  foresee  the  future 
than  any  other  man,  and  that  he  knew  long  hours 
of  agonizing  doubt   and   indecision.    When  Lee    and 
Jackson  marched  into    Maryland  in    the  summer    of 
1362    for  instance,  Lincoln  might  well  have  believed 
that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  becoming  the  discredited 
leader  of  a  movement  which  led  to  the  break-up  of 
the  Union. 

When  he  signed  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
after  those  great  soldiers  of  the  South  had  been 
checked  at  Antietam,  he  took  a  step  which,  for  all  he 
knew  might  well  mean  his  defeat  at  the  next  election 
, -and  which,  incidentally,  was  directly  counter  to  the 
Constitution  he  was  fighting  to  uphold.  And  in  the 

SST  °f  1864    LinC°ln    had    r6Signed  himself    to 

■    •    • 

ALL  this  is  worth  recalling,  as  his  birthday  celebra- 
tion arrives  once  more.  Thinking  of  him  as  a  giant 
as  a  super-man,  we  overlook  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
human  being  like  other  presidents,  subject  to  the 
same  doubts,  mistakes,  and  criticism  that  they  all 
experienced. 

And  when  we  think  of  him  in  that  way  we  miss 
oLw7  g  ^  made  him  ^t-the  fact  that 

Wt  T"'  I  S"  d6PfchS  °f  WS  OWn  Prairie-bred 
heart,  he  could  find  the  resources,  the  strength  the 
courage  to  carry  on  along  the  line  he  had  chosen! 
to  rse  superior  to   himself  and   the  troubles    which 

SS2LT and  bling  the  nafcion  through  *S£ 

for  T  g         t3Sk  WhiCh  d6Stiny  has  laid  down 
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